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BS: in the Mediterranean : 
version of the legend of Rip Van Winkle Waae yi 
the man who later falls asleep so soundly at 
Grst encounters a peasant who is planting 
a carob sapling from which (owing to the 
slow growth of the tree) no fruit can be 
expected for 30 years. Needless to say, when 
the sleeper eventually awakes, he finds a huge 
carob tree in the place where the sapling was planted 
and his subsequent encounters with the descendants 
of his neighbours follow the familiar pattern. The 
carob is still a familiar sight throughout the 
Mediterranean, particularly in Cyprus where it plays 
a large part im the island’s export trade. Business 
men interested in the export and import trade 
of Cyprus are invited to get into touch with our 
Intelligence Department: full reports from our 
branches in the island on market conditions and 
commercial trends are always obtainable on request. 
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At home or away 


There is nothing to equal Scotch Whisky whether 
enjoyed at home or away. How extra good it is 
when you choose “ Black & White.” Blended in 
the special “ Black & White” way this fine Scotch 
Whisky is the perfect drink at any time and for all 
occasions. 


‘BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
She Secrct ts in the Blending 


By Appointment RZemak) Scotch Whisky Distillers 
to the late King George VI. Pema «6 James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 
¥ > is 


Maximum Prices as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association (U.K. only) 
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Life-boat men volunteer their lives . . . 
you can volunteer a contribution 


. . . Help them to carry on this voluntary 


, work of saving lives by sending a contribu- 


tion, however small. 





ROYAL NATIONAL 
| LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., 
V.D., Treasurer 
| Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., 
ws Secretary 








King in its own Realm 
Well merited by its 
Quality Unsurpassed 





Maximum Retail Prices as fixed by 
The Scotch Whisky Association 


THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LIMITED, EDINBURGH 
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PROBLEM 
By the Pelman Method 





SOLVED——_ 








HE problem of learning a Foreign 

Language in half the usual time has 
been solved. The Pelman method is en- 
abling thousands of men and women to 
learn French, German, Italian and Spanish 
without any of the usual drudgery. 

By the Pelman method you learn French 
in French, German in German, Spanish in 
Spanish and Italian in Italian. English is 
not used at all. Yet the method is so 
simple that even a child can follow it. 

Specially reduced fees for serving and ex-Service 

members of Her Majesty’s Forces. 

Grammatical complexities are elimin- 
ated. You pick up the grammar almost 
unconsciously as you go along. There are 
no classes to attend. The whole of the 
instruction is given through the post. 

It is easy to acquire a smattering of a 
foreign language, but if you wish to know 
the language and be able to speak, read and 
write it correctly, the Pelman method is 
the easiest, quickest and most efficient. 

The Pelman method of learning lan- 
guages, which has now been used for over 


25 years with such success, is explained in 
four little books, one for each language : 
FRENCH—SPANISH 
GERMAN—ITALIAN 
(Aiso Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 


State which book you want and it will 
be sent to you by return, together with 
a specimen lesson, gratis and post free. 


PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 
102 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmere Street, London, W.1 


POST THIS FREE COUPON vo-eav-—) 


Pelman Languages Institute, _ 

102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street. 

Lenden, i 

Please send details of Pelman method | 
of learning : 

French, German, Spanish, Italian. | 

(Cross out three of these.) 


| 
| 
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Beautiful Gifts 


ao cepctenaes from Hamilton & Inches 


Clock Specialists 
To the late King George VI 
| 


L 
Stainless steel wrist watch, waterproof £20.18.0 es 
. Hamilton & Inches 


Cairngorm double heart and crown brooch £16.0.0 world watnesbednaniiien 
: for making beautiful 


Mary Queen of Scots amethyst heart and crown pendant £5 6.0.0 80l4 and silver ware to 
-™ ; . commemorate this 

9ct mixed gold and enamel flying duck brooch £12.18.0 notable year. 

Sct gold flea thle bracelet £15. 10.0 (All prices include purchase tax; export orders are free of tax) 


87 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 2 - Central 4898 - Telegrams: Inches Edinburgh 
1* 
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Fill up your favourite x iS | beautiful sherry- 


briar with deliberation, 





Two bottles of “ Pintail ” may be 
i i acquired for trial simply by sending 
light up with care and a cheque for 42/4 to Matthew Gloag 


then settle down to that @ Nene. naan aoc 


“ Pintail”’ is a quite exceptional 


long, slow, cool smoke pale dry sherry. Price of 1 dozen 
S bottles, carriage paid, £12. 


which calms a troubled NY | 

world, to a full flavour * e 

and a rich aroma which «eft Pinlail ® 

are the answer to all Z 

your problems.... The ¢ | LO Ny 

secret is that combina- ¢: . — 


: 5 “Aly | MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD. 
tion of choicest Virginian ‘ PERTH, SCOTLAND. 





with a large proportion of 
rarest Yenidje (Turkish) 
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Ba [ k an stale do oa sacred work 
Appealing for this hospital in “ The 
Sob ; < pe Nl a pt gag 
O rante P . | a yay pray my friends . . * not to 
- let this sacred work languish and die for 
want of a little more money.” 


S mo king > Please give to our Appeal 
@ | The cause is magnificent—beds for educated 
women of limited means who cherish pri- 


Mixture : Tac)" Additional subscriptions and dow 


tions of £10,000 per annum are urgently 
hospital is 


neither 

by the State. 

gift . . . remember us in your 
ee ” do not let “this sacred 
work die for want of a little 
more money.” 


Florence 
Nightingale 


HOSPITAL 


19 Lisson Grove, Lendon, N.W.1 
PADdington 6412 
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The policy for children 


£12 a year invested for a child 
(if the first deposit is made within two months of birth) 


will provide 


at age 18 
£92 for 3 years (£276 in all) for education, or 


at age 21 


£323 down, or a life policy for £1,044 
with profits, or 


at age 25 


£399 down, or a life policy for £1,086 with 
profits, and there are many other options 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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BY APPOINTMENT MERCERS OF WOOLLEN CLOTH 
TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


fine cloths of wool 


When you’re having a suit made, have it made 
in ‘Sheltie’, the superb, strong but soft, smart 
but durable cloth. A luxurious cloth, and an 

i one; made for town or country, 
for men or women; made to last, to keep its 
shape, to hold its colours. In it you wiil look 


your elegant best, yet fee) comfortable and 
relaxed. 

Ask your tailor about ‘Sheltie’ (Regd.). Or 
come along to our well-known showrooms 
where this cloth and hundreds of others are 
displayed superbly, strikingly, conveniently. 


JOHN G HARDY LTD 4 NEW BURLINGTCN ST LONDON WI 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1727 
During the 200 years of its history, the Bank has maintained a tradition of the personal 


touch, and is to-day exceptionally well equipped to provide its customers with a Banking 
service which is adaptable, individual and complete. 


Head Office: ST ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
Branches throughout Scotland and in London 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


TOTAL ASSETS ° ° . ° £166,583,788 
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LONDON 
to SOUTH AFRICA 


FOUR NEW 
ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL LINERS 


HE MAIDEN VOYAGE of the ‘City of Port Elizabeth,’ 
in January 1953, inaugurates a new era in the develop- 
ment of ocean travel to and from South Africa. 


With 12,500 tons gross and an over-all length of 541 feet, 
the ‘City of Port Elizabeth’ sets a new standard of ex- 
cellence in design, amenities, and perfection of detail. The 
drawing room, smoke room, verandah lounge, writing room, 
and restaurant are finely proportioned and beautifully 
appointed. The Promenade and Sports decks are remark- 
ably extensive, and the spacious cabins and suites reflect the 
Company's wide experience and comprehensive knowledge 
of travellers’ requirements. 


Three similar ships will follow, all of which will be in service 
by the end of 1953. 


T.S.M.V. CITY OF T.S.M.V. CITY OF 
PORT ELIZABETH EXETER 


Maiden Voyage . . Jan. 10, Maiden Voyage . . June 2, 1953 
(fully booked) Second Voyage . . Sept. 12, 1953 
Second Voyage . . MayS, Followed by 


Third Voyage . . Aug. 25, S.S. CITY OF YORK and 
Fourth Voyage . . Dec. 15, S.S. CITY OF DURBAN 


ELLERMAN LINES 


Head Office: 104-106 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
West End Passenger Office : 29 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 
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RATTRAY’S 


E OLD GOWRIE) 
TOBACCO 


is the authentic heir to a great 
tradition. Compact of pure 
Virginian leaf—judiciously 
selected, patiently matured, 
prepared and pressed in the old- 
fashioned manner—Old Gowrie 
is dedicated to the smoker whose 
devotion to Virginian tobacco 
will not allow the influence of 
Eastern leaf. For nearly a 
century we have treasured the 
generous tributes of such 
exacting critics. Craftsmanship 
knows no richer reward than the 
appreciation of connoisseurs. 


A customer writes from Greenock— 


“I feel impelled to praise the excellence 
of your tobacco. For the past thirty 
years, besides smoking a pipe, I have 
been a heavy cigarette smoker, but since 
trying Old Gowrie about a year ago I 
have enjoyed it so much that cigarettes 
no longer appeal to me, and Old Gowrie 
is my constant companion.” 


To be obtained ONLY from: 
CHARLES RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 
Price : 78/- per lb., post paid 


Send 19/6 for sample quarter-Ib. 
tin, post free 
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Personal Savings 
: the Planet Building Society (est. 


1848) increased its Rate of Interest 
on January Ist, 1953, to 


37% NET 


The Society paying 
the Income Tax 


Write for Particulars to 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY 
SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Assets £7,000.000 Reserves £360,000 i 


ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


Owing to existing conditions, there is an increasing 
tendency to rely unduly upon the effect of Alcoholic 
Stimulants. The BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION offer treatment, which can be taken 
without interference with the ordinary routine of daily 
life. It entirely obviates the necessity for stimulants, 
and, whilst perfectly harmless, acts as a revivifying 
tonic, building up the tissues and invigorating the 
whole nervous system. 

The originals of these letters (and many more) from 
people who have recently taken this treatment are 
available for perusal at the offices of the B.T.T.A. Ltd. 


“ The tréatment has been entirely successful 
from the first dose and I am confident that I 
shall not need further assistance for many years 
if ever again. Your treatment is a public benefit 
and deserves to be universally known and 
appreciated. R.——.” 27/3/1952. 

“Results from the Treatment have been 
100 per cent successful and I thank you for your 
patient attention. I have completely conquered 
the addiction and am very fit, well and happy. 
So, needless to say, is my wife. —.” 
5/3/1952. 

“If you look up your records, you will find 
my name—many years ago. I am now in my 
79th year. Since I took your treatment, I have 
been the happiest man and most energetic. 
R, ——.” = 22/1/1952. 


Particulars can be sent, on request, to any part of 
the country and abroad, under plain sealed cover. 
A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A., Ltd., 
6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 
Tel.: WELBECK 5832. 
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“The best- Gutboartd 
Mots in the World” 


THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO LTO 


POOLE. DORSET Telephone POOLE 818 








YOUR HELP is needed 
to give him a 
real chance 


Every child deserves a good start in life. In 
the past hundred years, this Society has been 
Father and Mother to more than 39,000 boys 
and girls. To-day, funds are urgently needed 
if this important work is to continue. Please 
give all you can. 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
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The World’s Greatest Bookshop 


a * FOR BOOKS * 


New, secondhand and rare Books on every subject 
Subscriptions taken for British and overseas magazines 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 4 Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station 
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CONTAGION COMES TO CHENG-TSIEN. 


BY R. T. 


* And hell itself breathes out contagion to this world.” 


In northern Kwang-si, indeed 
so far north in Kwang-si that, 
but for what appears to have 
been an accidental squiggle made 
by the shaking hand of some 
ancient cartographer, it might 
have been more reasonably in- 
cluded in the Province of Hunan, 
a town of about two thousand 
people snuggles in the shelter of 
a fertile valley. Strangers are 
seldom seen there, for it lies 
well off the road to anywhere. 
Once in a while some enterprising 
salesman appears from Pao-king, 
a hundred miles away, and 
tries to sell new-fangled house- 
hold goods or farming imple- 
ments; but since time began 
Cheng-tsien has cooked over 
open fires and ploughed its 
fields behind the patient ox. 
Water for domestic use, and for 
some of the irrigation, is drawn 
from the communal ‘ tsing’ by 


—‘ Hamlet,’ Act III., Se. ii. 


an endless chain of scoops oper- 
ated by a cow. The animal is 
hooded against the dizziness 
that might otherwise follow from 
its ceaseless trudging round and 
round the well. The streets of 
the town are narrow ; 80 narrow, 
indeed, that when three men 
walk abreast one must, like a 
soldier forming fours, step back 
to permit traffic to move in the 
other direction. As in most 
Chinese provincial towns, there 
is a street of pawnbrokers and 
a woodworkers’ street, a glass 
street and a street for paper 
goods. There is also a ‘ Street 
of Gracious Erudition,’ but this 
is wider, and down it even six 
might walk abreast. Here, as 
might be expected, are the 
school, the public library, the 
dispensary, and businesses which 
deal in books and pictures and 
musical instruments. Taken all 
D 
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in all, Cheng-tsien has changed 
but little in the last thousand 
years; and it might have re- 
mained in its dreamy isolation 
for yet another thousand except 
that, in its turn, Cheng-tsien 
became due to be blessed with 
the benefits of progress under 
the ‘ new régime.’ 

It was in late autumn that a 
mission from Canton descended 
without notice on Cheng-tsien. 
It consisted of a leader and four 
‘ advisers.’ They arrived in two 
large and shiny American cars. 
The cars were so impressive 
that even in the Street of 
Gracious Erudition there was 
little room for doors to be 
opened to permit the mission 
to emerge. Following the two 
cars was a box-van containing 
radio equipment and two oper- 
ators, and behind this again 
three trucks carrying soldiers. 
The children of Cheng-tsien had 
not enjoyed such excitement 
since the valley had been over- 
run by two different armies in 
the summer of 1946. 

The procession halted and the 
mission entered into occupation 
of the school-house and its 
courtyard. The five principals 
huddled over a large-scale map. 
The radio operators erected a 
telescopic metal mast, re-entered 
their van, and became absorbed 
in a series of tormented howls 
and squeaks intermingled with 
loud voices and the wailing of 
discordant music from some 
distant station. The soldiers 
off-loaded their gear and, like 
soldiers anywhere else, relapsed 
into immediate slumber. And 
in this aptitude for dreamless 


(Feb. 


sleep under any conditions the 
Chinese soldier is a world-beater. 
He has been known to slumber 
as peacefully as a child even 
while draped across a wheel- 
barrow, with his head hanging 
down and a blow-fly buzzing 
noisily in and out of his open 


mouth. 


As soon as the radio operators 
were satisfied with the sounds 
they were producing, the van 
set sail on a tour of the neigh- 
bourhood, the loud-speaker 
blaring out the glad news that 
all men of Cheng-tsien were 
required to assemble at the 
school-house two hours later, 
‘ by order of the Central Bureau 
of the Peoples’ Republic.’ 

News travels quickly in primi- 
tive communities. Within an 
hour workers in paddy - fields 
outside the town had abandoned 
their tools and were making 
their way, first towards home- 
steads, and then, in twos and 
threes, towards Cheng-tsien. In 
the town itself hammers ceased 
to beat, water-wheels were stilled, 
shopkeepers drew their slatted 
shutters, and a hush settled 
about the place. In courts and 
in alley-ways men whispered in 
groups. The excitement of the 
children subsided. One by one 
they slipped away as though 
drawn by unseen strings and 
they were no more seen that 
day. By the hour appointed, 
three hundred men or more had 
come quietly through the orna- 
mented gate and were squatted 
on their haunches in the court- 
yard of the school. 

The mission had meanwhile 
not been idle. A platform had 
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been erected on which were 
seated the leader and his ad- 
visers. Before them was @ 
table draped with the flag of the 
Peoples’ Republic. The radio 
was in full blast relaying a talk 
from Radio Canton. Soldiers 
were posted at doors and among 
the assembly. A nattily dressed 
officer of the escort lolled against 
the platform smoking a cigar- 
ette. Beside him two youths in 
makeshift uniform tinkered with 
a tommy-gun. 

The leader consulted his watch 
and rose to his feet. The gate 
leading to the street was closed. 
There was a pause for a few 
seconds, the leader turning his 
eyes this way and that, and a 
silence so acute fell about the 
place that it seemed that even 
the distant traffic had been 
stilled. He drew from the folds 
of his gown a large envelope and 
announced that he first pro- 
posed to read his letter of 
introduction to the people of 
Cheng-tsien. It charged Mr 
Chang-Li to proceed with his 
team to Cheng-tsien and to 
remain there until the finance, 
justice, education, agriculture, 
industry, and commerce of that 
town, and of the ‘hsien’ of 
which it is the centre, should 
have been reorganised to con- 
form with the principles and 
requirements of the new régime. 
During this period of re-educa- 
tion the authority of Mr Chang- 
Li was to be supreme and un- 
questioned in the ‘hsien.’ In 
his task Mr Chang-Li was to be 
assisted by Mr Ling-Ko for 
ethics (here Mr Ling-Ko rises and 
bows); by Mr Loo for education 
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(a bow from Mr Loo); by Mr 
Lao-Chee for industry, agri- 
culture, and commerce (another 
bow), and by Mr Ching-To for 
finance (bow). Men of every 
class, station, age, and condition 
were required to give this train- 
ing cadre their full co-operation 
for the glory and betterment 
of the Peoples’ Republic, whose 
displeasure might otherwise be 
incurred. 

Subsequent events at Cheng- 
tsien give rise to the thought 
that the use of the expression 
‘displeasure’ in this context 
might indicate that the Peoples’ 
Bureau at Canton included in 
its secretariat one who was 
either a humorist or who was 
burdened with an exaggerated 
sense of delicacy in his choice of 
words. 


** Any questions ? ” 

There were no questions. 

‘“*Tt must at once be made 
clear,’’ pursued the leader, “‘ that 
no foreigner may be permitted 
to take part in our work today 


There is 
He must 


or at any future time. 
a foreigner present. 
go.” 

But at this there were 
murmurs of protest in the 
gathering. The farmer Soong- 
Ling, by virtue of his standing 
in the community, took it on 
himself to speak for his neigh- 
bours. Herr Dreessen, he re- 
spectfully explained, had been 
in Cheng-tsien for many, many 
years. ‘* He is wise and kind,” 
he said. ‘ He teaches our chil- 
dren and heals the sick. He 
does this with but small reward. 
His learning helps us in all our 
doings. Without him we——” 
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Here Soong-Ling felt the sinister 
chill which had come over those 
present. He looked round for 
support, but men avoided his 
eyes. Soong-Ling subsided into 
his seat, his face and neck 
flushed and swollen with em- 
barrassment. 

The leader, his eyebrows raised, 
turned right and left, inviting 
his colleagues to share with him 
the pained astonishment which 
this unreasonable outburst had 
caused him. No word was 
spoken for some seconds, and it 
seemed that Soong-Ling grew 
more shrunken in his misery. 
The young officer drew from the 
holster on his thigh his .45 
Smith & Wessen pistol. Casu- 
ally, as though he were not 
concerned with what had passed, 
he ‘ broke’ the pistol, and for 
reasons known only to himself 


he blew noisily through the 


barrel. Unhurriedly he then 
loaded a cartridge into each of 
its six chambers and cocked an 
inquiring eye towards the leader. 
There was a slow and sorrowful 
movement of the leader’s head 
and the officer moved towards 
the place where Herr Dreessen 
sat; but Herr Dreessen had 
already decided that he had 
outstayed his welcome and was 
on his way to the gate. He 
passed through without hin- 
drance and the business of the 
meeting was resumed. 

The next item on the agenda 
was a recitation of first prin- 
ciples under the new order. 
According to Mr Chang-Li, three 
of these were of special signifi- 
cance. Firstly, that in the eyes 
of the Peoples’ Republic all 
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men are equal and have equal 
rights. Secondly, that all prop- 
erty is vested in the state. 
Property held by individuals 
remains in their keeping only so 
long as it is used for the benefit 
of all. Thirdly, that it is the 
duty of the individual to further 
the interests of the state by his 
every action and even in his 
thoughts. It is equally the duty 
of the individual to report and 
bring to justice others in their 
midst who may be guilty of 
sabotage or of subversive speech, 
for all such are enemies of the 
Peoples’ Republic. 

In the course of his harangue 
the leader had let it be known 
that he himself was to be 
addressed as ‘ Ti.’ In its literal 
sense this expression means 
‘Ruler. It may have been 
that shyness was the reason why 
nobody in the assembly com- 
mented on the use of such a 
term in a society in which all 
men were now equal. 

The leader next dealt with 
local organisation. The first 
step was the formation of dis- 
cussion groups. There was to 
be a farmers’ group and a 
scholars’ group; a separate 
group for each trade employing 
more than ten men; 2@ parents’ 
group, 2 housewives’ group, and 
a group for shopkeepers. Every 
man was required to belong to 
two or more of these groups. 
Groups were to meet twice 
weekly, once for group dis- 
cussion and once under the 
supervision of a mission adviser. 

One week was allowed for 
this preliminary organisation. 
Individuals were to ensure that 
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their names were enrolled with 
the groups of their choice and 
group leaders were to be elected. 
Group leaders were to be pre- 
pared to produce on demand 
nominal rolls showing personal 
particulars, with a register of 
attendance, for their respective 
groups. 

The meeting ended with 
a discussion on the housing of 
the mission. The inconvenience 
to the local inhabitants was 
accepted philosophically; ac- 
cepted, indeed, with a show of 
mild enthusiasm by some who 
hoped thereby to come off more 
lightly from later demands in 
this and in other respects. The 
meeting closed ; and three hun- 
dred men of the town and 
‘hsien’ of Cheng-tsien slunk 
silently to their homes, furtively 
averting their eyes from their 
neighbours, and without gossip 
for perhaps the first time in 
history. 

In the weeks that followed the 
character of the people under- 
went a change. There was less 
laughter in the tea-shops, and 
men known to enjoy intelligent 
conversation remained more in 
their homes. They passed friends 
of long standing in the streets 
with but the briefest of greet- 
ings. At first the younger men 
were inclined to jest at the 
expense of the visitors, but it 
became increasingly difficult to 
find others prepared to lend an 
ear to their wit and the levity 
petered out. Labourers in the 
fields, and men engaged together 
in some building task, spoke but 
little to one another. Inquiries 
were replied to only vaguely and 
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evasively, and with ill-condéealed 
anxiety over the motives of the 
questioner. In Cheng-tsien, it 
seemed, men had ceased to have 
opinions about any subject, or, 
if they had opinions, they kept 
them to themselves. Mothers 
placed a finger to their lips in 
warning if their husbands spoke 
carelessly before their own chil- 
dren. Children precociously re- 
peated to their parents some 
startling item of communist 
doctrine picked up in their 
discussion group; and parents 
found it expedient to leave their 
offspring uncorrected. 

Franz Dreessen quickly found 
himself moved from his com- 
fortable quarters in a wing of 
the school-house to make room 
for the newly recruited staff of 
the financial adviser. He was 
at first given shelter by his 
farmer friend Soong-Ling; but 
this occasioned early embarrass- 
ment for Soong-Ling. The 
mission took the view that if 
Soong-Ling could afford to be 
so hospitable, then Soong-Ling 
himself was clearly over-accom- 
modated, and he was required 
to find cover for the soldiery. 
In the space of six weeks Herr 
Dreessen moved as many times, 
and finally he occupied a shed 
little better than a stable. He 
existed on the bounty of his 
friends, and these found it wiser 
to visit him only during hours of 
darkness. 

For the largely unlettered and 
unsophisticated people of Cheng- 
tsien the weekly meetings were 
unrelieved misery. The arbi- 
trary method of grouping 
brought together those who often 
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had little in common other than 
that they earned a livelihood in 
the same kind of occupation. 
The parental group, and its sub- 
groups, necessarily included the 
scholar and the ricksha-coolie ; 
the prosperous merchant and the 
syphilitic mendicant sat side by 
side on the same bench. The 
newly learned theory of equality 
aggravated the discomfort of all 
in these ill-assorted gatherings, 
and resentment took the place 
of age-old mutual tolerance in 
social relationships. 

At the unsupervised meetings 
the attendance register was 
marked up; and when this 
formality had been dragged ovt 
to its limit, dumb silence for long 
periods ensued, and the specified 
hour was yawned away in un- 
disguised boredom. The atmo- 


sphere was lively enough, how- 
ever, when an adviser was in 
the chair, since the proceedings 
were conducted largely by ques- 


tion and answer. This cross- 
examination followed a regular 
sequence. Names of absentees 
from the last meeting? Reasons 
for absence? Could the back- 
slider produce evidence on the 
validity of his excuse? Was his 
subscription paid up to date? 
Absentees from this meeting ? 
Had the absentee any known 
grievance ? What subjects were 
discussed at the last meeting ? 
What views were expressed and 
by whom ? 

Individuals were required to 
stand and give an account of 
themselves. How were they 
employed and by whom? What 
wages were they paid and was 
the employee satisfied? Was 
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the employer a just master? 
What rent did the individual 
pay? To whom? What was 
the attitude of the landlord to 
the new régime? Was he a 
good citizen ? 

This last type of question 
could be a pitfall for the unwary. 
If the reply was to the effect 
that the landlord was a good 
husband and father, was in- 
dustrious, charged a fair rent, 
cared for his property and, gener- 
ally speaking, was a good land- 
lord, the victim was immediately 
in trouble. It was sternly 
pointed out that there are no 
good landlords; that all land- 
lords necessarily battened on 
the community ; that, for this 
landlord to have so far bemused 
his tenant, meant that he might 
be more than usually cunning 
and that his activities were in 
need of closer surveillance by 
the mission and by his fellow 
citizens. 

The questioning of juveniles 
at the school-children’s meetings 
was still more sinister. What 
did father do for a living? Was 
he happy in his work? Did 
he like the new régime? Did 
he attend meetings regularly ? 
Was the new régime discussed 
in the home? Did the parents 
agree on matters of communist 
philosophy ? 

It was not long before men 
and women learned the danger 
of careless speech, even at their 
own firesides. A frivolous word 
could lead to an accusation of 
subversive talk, an uncomfort- 
able interview with the Ti or 
one of his advisers, and a stiff 
fine or worse. Within three 
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months a score or so of the men 
of Cheng-tsien had been drafted 
to unknown destinations, where 
they could expiate their sins 
in soul-cleansing work for the 
Peoples’ Republic. In more 
than one case the sin was no 
more heinous than that of ‘ har- 
bouring subversive thoughts.’ 

Franz Dreessen lived for three 
months in enforced idleness and 
in discomfort amounting almost 
to destitution. He was now 
under obligation to report daily 
to the bureau which had been 
established in the school-house. 
For a time he was buoyed up 
with the hope that Chang-Li 
and his pestilential mission would 
be moved to pursue its benefi- 
cent work elsewhere; but this 
hope had now faded. He real- 
ised that he was an embarrass- 
ment to his friends and at any 
time might bring them into real 
peril. At the bureau he informed 
the mission authorities of his 
intention to leave China. Not, 
he was briskly informed, with- 
out a permit. The issue of such 
& permit, he learned, was a 
matter for consideration; for 
very, very serious consideration 
and on the highest level. 

And so Herr Dreessen, on his 
daily visit to the mission, 
brought up the matter of an 
exit permit, and day by day 
learned that his application was 
‘under consideration.’ He was 
then asked by what route he 
planned to leave the country. 
His reply was by road to Heng- 
chow on the Canton-Hankow 
railway, thence by rail to Canton, 
and by ship from Canton to 
Hong-Kong. How did he pro- 
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pose covering the two hundred 
miles road from Cheng-tsien to 
Heng-chow? In the farm truck 
which his friend Soong-Ling was 
prepared to place at his disposal. 
This also, it seemed, required 
serious consideration. 

On the following day Soong- 
Ling was taken into custody. 
He was brought before a tribunal 
consisting of the adviser on 
ethics, sitting as president, and 
four citizens of Cheng-tsien 
nominated by the bureau. He 
was charged with subversive 
activities. No witnesses were 
called and the only evidence was 
that given by the accused him- 
self under examination by the 
president. He did not deny 
that he had associated on terms 
of familiarity with a foreigner— 
to wit, the German, Dreessen ; 
nor that he had repeatedly 
visited him during hours of 
darkness. He was unable to 
give any reason acceptable to 
the tribunal why, if this asso- 
ciation were of an innocent 
character, it had to be con- 
ducted in this furtive manner. 
He agreed that he and Dreessen 
had arranged for the latter to 
use the farm truck. He knew 
that the foreigner was not 
allowed to travel without a 
permit. He knew that no permit 
had been issued. He denied 
that this was a conspiracy to 
enable the foreigner to escape 
from the supervision of the 
security department. He agreed 
that a farm truck was intended 
for farm work and that to use 
it for a journey of four hundred 
miles would take it away from the 
work for which it was provided. 
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He was silent when asked if this 
were not sabotage. He denied 
that he had, for his own further 
enrichment, falsified returns 
showing the yield of farm pro- 
duce from his holding. He 
denied that he had stores of 
undisclosed grain hidden on his 
farm. 

The tribunal adjourned to 
Soong-Ling’s farm; and there, 
acting on inside information, 
the officer of the pistol incident 
broke through a flimsy wattle 
curtain and disclosed to view a 
partitioned portion of a store- 
house piled to the roof with 
picul after picul of maize which 
had not been declared. 

The president now recapitu- 
lated the list of offences against 
the state of which the accused 
had been found guilty. With 
face black with righteous wrath 
and voice rising to ever higher 
shrieks, he lashed himself to 
passionate fury. The accused 
was a self-confessed saboteur, a 
thief, and a conspirator. He 
was an enemy of the people and 
had forfeited his right to live. 

The adviser on ethics glanced 
at his colleagues on the tribunal. 
They gaped in terrified stupidity 
and remained silent. Five 
minutes later what was left of 
Soong-Ling was lying sprawled 
revoltingly across his own dung- 
heap, bloody and fearful, and 
the officer was again blowing 
through the barrel of the Smith 
& Wessen, this time with smoking 
breath. 

Although Franz Dreessen was 
not in Cheng-tsien to be able to 
bear witness to later events, the 
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liquidation of the farmer Soong- 
Ling is known to have been the 
forerunner of a series of such. 
The mission had now been long 
enough at work to be in a posi- 
tion to weed out those who were 
more stubbornly unreceptive to 
the new order. Soong-Ling’s 
property reverted to the state ; 
the state in this case being 
represented by the adviser 
on ethics, who entered into 
occupation. 

On his next visit to the 
bureau, Herr Dreessen was in- 
formed that his exit permit was 
ready for issue subject to his 
producing two guarantors for 
his subsequent good behaviour. 
He decided that he could not 
ask any of his friends to bring 
on themselves the risk attached 
to such an undertaking. But 
the news of this condition soon 
leaked out, and within a week 
no fewer than eight courageous 
citizens of Cheng-tsien had let 
it be known that they were 
ready to do this service for their 
friend. He turned them down 
one after another. In the end 
he was visited by a deputation 
of six. The other two, they 
said, were in the vicinity acting 
as look-outs. 

The deputation made it clear 
to Franz Dreessen that he must, 
whether he liked it or not, 
accept two of their number as 
guarantors. Failing this, the 
whole eight proposed presenting 
themselves to the bureau for 
that purpose. Thus eight men 
would be in disfavour, and 
possibly in peril, instead of only 
two. Herr Dreessen was over- 
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borne. For the next hour the 
six visitors played a game of 
chance on the floor of the hut, 
hiding pebbles in their hands 
behind their backs like small 
boys playing ‘ tip-it’ at a chil- 
dren’s party. The two names 
of those who had ‘won’ the 
hazard were then announced, 
and for some inscrutable reason 
these two found the result 
excruciatingly funny. In due 
course they presented themselves 
to the mission as guarantors for 
Franz Dreessen. 

Once a month it was the 
practice for the Ti himself to 
preside at a general meeting 
open to the citizens of Cheng- 
tsien. Those who had any 
regard for their health made a 
point of being seen there. At 
this meeting progress reports 
were read by the several advisers 
and discussion was encouraged. 
On occasion the meeting was 
timed to coincide with an im- 
portant political broadcast. It 
was at such a meeting that 
Herr Dreessen was brought to 
the platform together with his 
two guarantors, and they, in 
terms which could not have 
been more explicit, recited after 
the Ti the conditions of their 
undertaki_z. With some hun- 
dreds of their fellow townsmen 
listening, and with the public 
address equipment carrying their 
words to the farthest corner of 
the town, they agreed that 
should the foreigner Franz 
Dreessen, at any time or in any 
place in the future, engage him- 
self in any activity prejudicial 
to the prestige, good name, or 
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material interests of the Peoples’ 
Republic, then the lives and 
property of the guarantors should 
be at the disposal of the state. 

On instructions Herr Dreessen 
presented himself at the bureau 
carrying his few belongings in a 
rucksack and prepared for the 
first stage of his move towards 
freedom. He was told to wait 
outside. He waited outside for 
ten freezing days, creeping back 
to his hut at nightfall after the 
bureau had closed its doors. 
On the tenth evening he was 
followed by a soldier and brought 
back to the school-house, where 
he was roundly cursed for dis- 
obeying instructions. With his 
soldier escort he was then 
bundled into the back of a jeep, 
which set out into the dark. 
An inquiry of the soldier about 
their destination earned for him 
only a poke in the ribs with the 
business end of a rifle. Since 
the warrior handling this weapon, 
a boy of about sixteen, appeared 
to be half-witted and was nerv- 
ously twittering the trigger, 
silence appeared to be the safer 
course. Through sheer weari- 
ness, Herr Dreessen relapsed into 
a fitful sleep. 

It was some hours later and 
still dark when the jeep halted 
in an open space between build- 
ings. The occupants, stiff and 
sore from the long run in the 
jolting vehicle, disembarked. 
The soldier, who had long since 
discarded his weapons and had 
also slept most of the journey, 
entered into an argument with 
the driver, but this quickly 
fizzled out. They climbed into 
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the back of the jeep again and 
in thirty seconds were both 
asleep. Herr Dreessen decided 
to stretch his legs. After fifteen 
minutes he returned. The truck 
was shaking with the snores of 
its occupants. His next stroll 
brought him to the door of a 
small inn still showing a light, 
and here he obtained a bed and 
no questions asked. He learned 
he was in Heng-chow. He slept 
until the following afternoon, 
ate a fair meal, and returned to 
the place where he had left his 
somnolent escort. The truck 
had disappeared. 

He reported to the local 
bureau, produced his exit permit, 
and asked to be assisted on his 
way to Canton. He was treated 
with marked civility and given 
@ voucher authorising him to 
travel by train to Chang-sha. 
On his pointing out that Chang- 
sha lay to the north, while his 
ambition was to move directly 
south, there was a falling off in 
the warmth of the bonhomie, and 
Herr Dreessen again found him- 
self in the care of an armed 
companion and on his way to 
the railway station. Here, de- 
spite his protests, he was sent 
on his way to Chang-sha like a 
parcel in the care of the train 
conductor. And at Chang-sha 
he was removed under escort 
and lodged in an unlighted cell 
in the local jail. 

He was now in that state of 
apathetic weariness when it is 
less difficult to be philosophical. 
He adopted the prone position, 
rested his head on his rucksack, 
and tried to sleep. Almost at 
once, however, the door re- 
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opened and he was invited to 
emerge and to prepare himself 
for a ‘ long journey.’ Assuming 
that this sinister expression 
meant the end of his travels, 
and not caring very much, he 
followed his guide, and at the 
gate of the jail joined him in 
the back seat of a Ford V8. A 
short ride brought them to an 
airfield, where he was placed in 
a military plane and given a 
free ride, with food provided 
en route, to Chunking. He gave 
gracious thanks for the food, but 
courteously inquired if anyone 
on board knew the reasons for 
his being conveyed, with so 
much trouble to everybody con- 
cerned, a further five hundred 
miles in the wrong direction. 
The officer of whom he made 
this inquiry shrugged his 
shoulders. It was, he said, an 
order. 

At Chunking he was marched 
through one of the seventeen 
gates and up and up endless 
steps, through the stinking alley- 
ways of this grim city on a 
hill. An unceasing queue of 
coolies toiled upwards with him, 
each man carrying two pails 
of water from the river; a 
similar queue jostled its way 
in the reverse direction, con- 
veying ordure for the gardens 
outside the city walls. The 
stench was overpowering. It 
was nearly dark. Herr Dreessen 
was guided through a gate and 
into a barrack-room; and it 
was here that he met Father 
Doherty. 

Father Doherty was seated on 
the floor with his back against 
the wall. He was stripped to 
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the waist and engaged in the 
satisfying occupation of destroy- 
ing the lice in the seams of his 
shirt. ‘Good evening to you,” 
he observed as Dreessen was 
thrust through the door. “ This 
one,” he continued, holding 
up @ prime specimen of the 
genus pediculus vestimenti, “has 
stripes on his back like a zebra, 
as you would see if it were not 
so dark. I think I found him in 
the jail at Ping-liang in Kansu, 
but it may be that the breed 
has deteriorated by in-breeding 
since then. And where have you 
come from? This is no ordinary 
team to which you have been 
transferred.” 

There were now seven inmates 
of the room, including two 
women. All were ragged, filthy, 
and unkempt. They were there 


for three further days and were 
not actively ill-treated ; unless, 
under the heading of ill-treat- 


ment, can be included semi- 
starvation, complete lack of 
bedding, and no sanitary ameni- 
ties of any kind. They were 
then taken down the hill and 
installed on the open iron deck 
of a river steamer bound for 
Ichang. They had neither food 
nor shelter. It was late February 
and the bitter east wind still 
coming from the high ranges of 
southern Sze-chwan brought the 
temperature at night to below 
freezing-point. During the 72- 
hour run through the Yangtse 
Gorges they passed through 
what is a stretch of the most 
impressive mountain scenery in 
the world; but they were in 
no condition to appreciate its 
grandeur. They lay most of the 
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time in a huddled heap of frozen 
misery and arrived at Ichang 
more dead than alive. It was 
dark and raining a cold and 
petrifying drizzle. They were 
dumped ashore and abandoned. 

Ichang is an ex-Treaty Port. 
It was never an attractive place. 
It has an extensive water-front, 
practically none of it paved or 
provided with organised landing- 
places. The ancient walled city 
is as cramped and even more 
malodorous than Chungking. 
The most noteworthy feature of 
Ichang is its graveyard, which 
has spread, in places, miles in 
depth eastwards and _ north- 
wards, until it must now be the 
world’s most extensive burying- 
ground. Since Chinese graves 
are usually above ground level, 
the stench of death follows the 
traveller long after Ichang has 
been lost to view. And it was 
in the ankle-deep slime on the 
river-bank of this delectable 
place that the wanderers now 
found themselves. 

Father Doherty went on a 
foraging expedition and came 
back with a coolie carrying a 
can of scalding tea. On a later 
foray he found food of sorts, but 
failed to find any shelter that 
would take his party in at that 
late hour. They trailed miser- 
ably through the streets, and 
finished the night with their 
backs propped against the wall 
of the palatial premises built in 
more spacious days by the Hong- 
Kong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation. 

Daylight found them in a sorry 
state. The women needed to 
be almost carried. They made 
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their way again to the water- 
front and there bought more tea 
at a riverside café. It was here 
that their luck turned and they 
fell in with a junk owner, who, 
for payment, undertook to carry 
them with him to Hankow. By 
mid-day they were installed 
between decks, with no con- 
veniences or comfort, of course, 
but sheltered from the bitter 
wind. They were in that junk 
for three weeks and were most 
kindly treated by the family on 
board. The junk tied up nightly 
during its gypsy-like meander- 
ing down that four-hundred-mile 
stretch of tortuous waterway. 

At Sha-si in Hu-peh they were 
removed from the junk by the 
local police and locked up. The 
two women shared a cell. At 
night their guards entertained 
themselves by repeatedly jump- 
ing into the cell, brandishing 
their bayonets, and foretelling 
the frightful things the women 
might expect now that they had 
been captured by communists. 

After thiee days, for reasons 
known only to their jailers, the 
party was returned to their 
ship, the military disappeared, 
and their leisurely voyage con- 
tinued. 

They disembarked at Hankow, 
passed through military barriers 
and police-posts without ques- 
tion, and found a hotel which 
not merely accepted them but 
received them as honoured 
guests. They stayed overnight, 
and then, on the landlord’s 
advice, reported themselves to 
the local authorities. It was 
now their intention to continue 
their journey down-stream and to 
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seek freedom through Shanghai, 
six hundred miles away. The 
authorities took a different view. 
It was the order, it seemed, for 
foreigners to be directed out of 
China only via Canton and 
Hong-Kong. They were per- 
mitted to purchase reservations 
on the train leaving Wu-chang 
the following day. The kindly 
landlord accompanied the party 
across the river to the south 
bank to smooth away any diffi- 
culties that might arise during 
the entrainment. 

Their seven reservations in- 
cluded only one sleeping-berth. 
Father Doherty made out a 
sleeping-roster in four-hour shifts, 
allotting double periods to the 
women, who were at the end 
of their physical resources, and 
this arrangement was explained 
to the sleeping-car attendant. 
Here a serious difficulty arose. 
The berth could only be used, 
he ruled, by the person in whose 
name it had been booked. He 
was adamant. Not for the first 
time on their travels they had 
come up against the minor 
official whose feet were firmly 
planted on the rock, ‘it is an 
order,’ and he might have re- 
mained unshaken but for the 
ingenuity of the resourceful land- 
lord. Involving the unfortunate 
official in a discussion on com- 
munist ethics, where was the 
equality, he demanded to know, 
in permitting one person to lie 
comfortably in bed, while six 
others spent forty-eight hours 
sitting in grave discomfort up- 
right on a hard bench? Since a 
jury of fifty other travellers had 
now assembled to hear the case, 
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the landlord appealed to them 
for a decision. The conductor, 
as a good communist, smilingly 
accepted their ruling. 

And thus Franz Dreessen went 
back over his tracks through 
Chang-sha and Heng-chow to 
the port of exit he had chosen 
for himself months earlier. His 
travels meanwhile had taken 
him half-way round China, driven 
ever farther from his course by 
the ill-wind, ‘it is an order,’ 
blowing with the same undefeat- 
able imbecility as the ‘ hukm 
hai’ of the minor official in 
India. 

It was in mid-March that 
seven exhausted, ragged, and 
verminous refugees dragged 
their aching limbs from the 
train, which had brought them 
from Canton to the frontier on 


the Shum-chun River, and they 
passed through a Chinese control 


post for the last time. Before 
them they saw a bridge, and at 
the farther end were two youth- 
ful corporals of the British 
Military Police, complete with 
pipe-clayed equipment and re 
cap-covers, a8 smart as guards- 
men on the Horse Guards’ 
Parade. Behind them the Union 
Jack flapped in the breeze from 
@ tall white mast. 

The two ladies tried to run. 
They crossed the bridge and 
sank down on their knees with 
tears streaming through the 
grime on their cheeks. Father 
Doherty raised his hand and a 
silence fell while he gave thanks 
for their deliverance. Heads 
were bared and the sentry halted 
on his beat. With the last 
whispered word of Father 
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Doherty’s blessing, one kneeling 
woman fell forward on her 
face and lay still. <A sturdy 
and beribboned sergeant of 
the Royal Northumberland 
Fusiliers beckoned forward a 
stretcher for this casualty. He 
himself picked up the other 
still kneeling figure and, carry- 
ing her like a child, laid her 
gently in the waiting ambu- 
lance. “ Divent fret nay mare, 
hinney,” he said soothingly in 
his rich Tyneside dialect, ‘‘ ye’re 
ar good as home.” 


This story has but touched 
on some of the experiences of a 
very small and, in their own 
view, unimportant group out of 
all the many hundreds whose 
life-work in China has been so 
tragically ended in recent years. 
Unlike scores of the less fortunate 
of their kind, they had been 
neither tortured nor maimed ; 
nor, by the deprivation of sleep 
for weeks on end, had they been 
driven to the brink of insanity 
and beyond; no beatings with 
rubber hammers, no suspension 
by the thumbs, no hanging head 
downwards from the rafters. 
But, remembering that two 
stout-hearted men of Cheng- 
tsien still live there in peril for 
Franz Dreessen’s sake, the reader 
will learn without surprise that 
names in this story have been - 
so disguised as to make identifi- 
cation of individuals impossible. 
The composition of the refugee 
party was different from the 
description given. There is no 
town called Cheng-tsien in 
Kwang-si; nor, it is believed, 
in any other province in China. 
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As the sergeant turned away 
from the ambulance it was seen 
that he was feeling some dis- 
comfort in the region of his 
Adam’s apple, and he blew his 
nose noisily into a none-too- 
clean handkerchief. Turning to 
the corporal of the guard, he 
was heard to say, ‘“ Geordie, 
what aboot ye and me gannin’ 
back to Korea to kill a few more 
of the bastards ? ” 

But Father Doherty laid a 
kindly hand on his shoulder. 
Son,” he said, “I know just 
how you feel. But you could go 
back and kill every misguided 
communist in Korea, and meself 
I’m in no mood at this moment 
to delay you. But that would 
heal divil a one of all the five 
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hundred million souls, from one 
end of China to the other, which 
are day by day being poisoned 
with such fiendish simplicity. 
But don’t ask me what is the 
real answer to it all, for I don’t 
know it.” 

He turned away and took 
Franz Dreessen affectionately 
by the arm. Together these 
two ageing men joined their 
colleagues in the ambulance 
and went on their way ; the one 
to Hong-Kong and to Rome, 
there to report on what he him- 
self refers to as the failure of his 
life’s work; the other to the 
United States and into the 
anonymity which, for the sake 
of his Chinese friends, he must 
preserve for ever. 








A SCHOOL FOR EAGLES. 


BY ROSEMARY RUSSELL. 


‘** A moulted feather, an eagle-feather ! 
Well, I forget the rest.”’ 


““ Ay, ay,” said the Dubbie. 
““ Ay, ay. Well, well, well! Yes, 
indeed!” The Dubbie’s exclam- 
ations, confided with a mysteri- 
ous air to his treble chins, were 
@ sure sign that he wanted to be 
asked for a story. I am, too 
often for the Dubbie’s liking, an 
elusive listener; but this time 
I relented. 

‘“* Tell me, Dubbie,” I begged, 
‘‘ what do you know about the 
islands of Minnay and Elsay ? 
I’m sure they have a history, and 
I’m sure that you will know it. 
Come on, now!” 

“Oh, ay,” he said happily, 
“they'll have a story right 
enough, and I am the man you 
should be asking for it; for it 
was my own grandfather gave 
the story to me, and he the only 
man that knew the truth of it. 
Na Maighdeanan Aluinn, we call 
them, the Beautiful Maidens— 
A’ Mhaighdean Mhor and A’ 
Mhaighdean Bheag. But you'll 
pot be finding those names on 
the map. 

‘** Well, in the old days there 
were families living on Minnay 
and Elsay, six families on one 
island, and ten families on the 
other, maybe. Fine, fertile 
islands they were, and the people 
were never in want. Half a 
barrel of butter each, they 
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had, and the sheep were fat as 
whales. 

‘“* Now, there were two bonny 
sisters living on Minnay, and the 
fame of their beauty spread from 
one place to another, so that the 
men were coming after them 
from every island. Ay, the lads 
were leaping after each other like 
salmon up the burn to get at 
those lassies. Even Duncan 
Ruadh himself, they say, would 
have jumped right out of his 
harness to take one for a wife. 

“ But the two sisters, when 
they saw how easily they could 
capture a man, grew wild and 
overproud, seemingly, and there 
was no pleasing them. And the 
elder sister said that she would 
only take the man who could 
bring her an eagle’s feather ; for 
she had it in mind that the chief 
of the clan would be wearing an 
eagle’s feather, and that she 
would marry him. And the 
younger sister, when she heard 
this, gave out that she would 
marry no man unless he brought 
to her an eagle ; for she thought 
to herself: ‘It is only a King’s 
son who would be carrying an 
eagle on his wrist.’ 

“So those poor silly lassies 
gave up the milking and the 
weaving, and they would join 
no more in the waulking of the 
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cloth, and they sat all day at 
their door waiting for the men 
who would bring them an eagle’s 
feather or an eagle. But there 
were no eagles in all the islands, 
nor have there ever been; and 
soon the men grew weary of 
searching for them, and they 
stayed away and took other 
wives. And no chief of a clan, 
and no king’s son, passed by 
those islands at all. 

** And when the sisters saw 
that there were no more coming 
after them, they began to ac- 
cuse each other of turning the 
men away, and there was great 
bitterness between them. The 
younger sister took a cow and 
half the sheep and went away to 
Elsay, and lived there alone. 
And the elder sister lived alone 
on Minnay. 

‘Time went by and they both 
grew old, their golden hair turned 
as white as the snow on the peak 
of Beinn na Caillich, and their 
faces were wrinkled as the face 
of the sea when the breeze is 
from the south. And no man 
claimed them till their dying 
day. The people buried the 
elder sister on Minnay and called 
that island the Big Maiden, and 
they called Elsay, where they 
dug the grave for the younger 
sister, the Little Maiden. 

“Ay,” said the Dubbie, 
‘“ that’s the way of women, right 
enough. Ay. Well, well, well!” 
His chins fell into repose over his 
blue jersey. 

‘* What——_”’ I began, but the 
Ancient Mariner held up a warn- 
ing hand. 

** And they say,” he continued 
in a strong voice, “ they do say 
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it is not safe for an unmarried 
man to be landing on Minnay or 
Elsay. The Beautiful Maidens 
will take him, and he will never 
know the good of a wife.” 

** Perhaps it’s just as well I’m 
not a man,” I said. ‘* But——” 

* Ay,” the Dubbie went on, 
“ there’s many a story I could be 
telling you about those islands. 
Likely you'll not have heard 
about the fairy wedding? It 
was old Hector saw it, seventy 
years ago and more. He was 
shepherd on Minnay at the time, 
the only man left there after the 
people had been turned off from 
the islands. He was looking 
across one night from one island 
to the other, and what should he 
see but a great coming and going 
on Elsay, and he saw that it was 
a fairy wedding. I mind well he 
told how the bonny green kilt of 
the piper swirled around him as 
he marched, and how the bride 
and the wee bridesmaids danced 
in their green dresses, and the 
wedding guests danced too and 
drank from golden cups. They 
were all piping and dancing there 
on the shore till the morning, and 
then they danced into the crack 
of a great rock and old Hector 
saw them no more. That would 
be a bonny sight, just. Ay, 
indeed.” 

‘“* Thank you, Dubbie,” I said. 
* But now——” 

** And it’s not only the fairies 
will have been hiding there,”’ 
the Dubbie continued remorse- 
lessly. ‘‘ When the big Amer- 


ican ship came ashore on the 
rocks of -Pudda during the war, 
all the people of Pudda were 
in her before she broke in two. 
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Och, Dia, Dia, that was a great 
day! Cases of whisky we had 
from her, and silver spoons, and 
embroidered sheets, and plates 
with a border of gold. No family 
went short. And when the 
police were after looking in the 
byres and in the stacks and up 
the chimneys, every man who 
had a boat was away to Na 
Maighdeanan Aluinn and was 
hiding what he had taken in the 
bracken and the rocks of those 
two islands. But many forgot 
what they had hidden and where; 
for there are many rocks and the 
bracken is tall as a man on 
Minnay and Elsay—and some of 
those fine things are there to this 
day. 

“And there is another story 
I should be telling you of Saint 
Humble, who lived as a hermit 
on Elsay——” 

* Dubbie,” I interrupted des- 
perately, “I shall miss the tide 
if I don’t gonow. Saint Humble 
must wait till I get back: I 
expect he learned patience on 
Elsay, anyway.” 

Seumas Iain the boatman, 
inexplicably nicknamed “ the 
Gorm,” was waiting for me at 
the jetty. He gave me a re- 
proachful glance as our boat 
scraped over the rocks on the 
way out of the shallow harbour, 
but he was a man of refreshingly 
few words, even in anger, and 
the hour’s journey was made in 
silence. 

I had promised myself this 
visit to Minnay and Elsay for 
over a yeal, ever since I had first 
cireumnavigated them by boat. 
They are small, rough islands, 
of almost triangular shape on the 
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map, each about half a mile in 
length. They are not particu- 
larly interesting to look at from 
the sea, but every island, once 
you have set foot on it, becomes 
@ place of mystery and en- 
chantment. Minnay, the bigger 
Maiden of the two, has the 
advantage of fifty feet in height 
over Elsay, but Elsay is but- 
tressed on the south and east by 
some rather formidable cliffs, and 
has a slightly longer coast-line. 
The sound between them is 
known as the Lagoon. It is no 
wider than fifty yards at either 
end, and protected by well- 
placed rocks, so that, however 
wild the seas outside, the Lagoon 
within is always smooth as the 
surface of a mirror. As a safe 
anchorage in any storm it is well 
known to the fishing-boats of 
that inhospitable coast. 

On this occasion, as we ap- 
proached the Beautiful Maidens, 
we saw them caught in the light 
of a sun which had been denied 
to us on Pudda for many days, 
and as we bounced out of the 
shelter of the bay into the arms 
of a stiff breeze from the north- 
west it looked, from beneath our 
canopy of low purple cloud, as 
though we were indeed sailing 
towards the Isles of the Blest. 
All the way out, on that cold 
dark voyage, we could see them 
ahead, shining in a sea that 
sparkled round them, and when 
we ourselves drew out of the 
shadow and into the light and 
the lee of Elsay, it was as though 
we had suddenly stepped from 
winter into summer. Actually, 
it was October. Thick golden 
tresses of bracken curled on the 
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shoulders of the sisters, and the 
mighty pink granite thighs of 
Elsay towered Over us a8 we 
rounded her south-east point. 
No doubt in summer these cliffs 
were the busy breeding grounds 
of auks and fulmars; now the 
only inhabitants were several 
hundred shags, which at our 
approach tumbled clumsily from 
their ledges into the sea all round 
us, Spattering us with spray as 
they dived and surfaced and 
scuttered along the water in an 
unpremeditated take-off. For 
the next five minutes we had to 
meet the full impact of the open 
ocean, and then we were through 
the rocky gateway and into the 
cloistered calm of the Lagoon. 
The tide was low by now, and the 
rocks, festooned with seaweed 
that ringed the shore, were ranged 
like colours round an artist’s 
palette — chrome, ochre, raw 
sienna, sepia—coils and ribbons 
of colour squeezed out with a 
generous hand where the tangle 
hung thickest. A dozen grey 
heron stalked through the bright 
scenery like mourners at a 
funeral who have accidentally 
strayed into a wedding party, 
eating all they can get, but 
contributing nothing to the 
gaiety of the occasion; and 
their harsh cries, and the shrill- 
ing of some uneasy redshanks, 
were the only sounds in the 
strange silence. 

The Gorm, on his own initia- 
tive, headed the boat towards 
Elsay, the Little Maiden. He 
clutched at a rock and I slithered 
ungracefully ashore. As soon as 
[ had gained less slippery ground 
I turned towards the boat and 
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was surprised to see that it was 
some way out again. ‘ Are you 
away ?”’ I called unnecessarily. 
The Gorm indicated, by the 
briefest possible inclination of 
his head, that I was correct in my 
wild surmise. ‘‘ Come back for 
me in two hours, then,” I 
shouted. A sudden thought 
struck me. ‘“ Seumas,” I called 
again. ‘Are you married ? ” 

‘“T am not,” he replied em- 
phatically. And then I realised, 
for the first time, how strongly 
the Gorm disapproved of this 
expedition. 

Elsay was a disappointing 
island on closer acquaintance, 
full of damp, shadowy hollows 
and boggy braes, and the atmo- 
sphere, in spite of the sunshine, 
was sinister and depressing. The 
younger of the Beautiful Maidens, 
I decided, must have possessed 
a dark and jealous nature; she 
might even have dabbled in 
spells and potions in her lonely 
old age; and I turned longing 
eyes towards Big Minnay, who 
looked altogether kinder, drier, 
and more sympathetic. I was 
beginning to wonder why I had 
marooned myself so decisively 
for two long hours, when out of 
the corner of my eye I saw a 
large bird disappearing round the 
shoulder of the nearest hill. 

Buzzard, [registered automati- 
cally, and then the bird-watcher 
in me woke up suddenly. No, 
not buzzard: too large, too dark 
—and surely I had seen a flash 
of white from the tail? I raced 
up the hill, and as I topped it 
two huge birds rose slowly from 
below, swinging out to breast 
the air currents over the steep 
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cliffs of the south side. With 
the primary feathers of their 
broad wings widely distended, 
flap, flap, glide—flap, flap, glide 
—they sailed along together. 
It was a waltz in all the per- 
fection of flight, performed round 
an aerial ballroom. Joining, 
separating; above, below; rising, 
falling; together, apart; flap, 
flap, glide—flap, flap, glide— 
the dance went on. And then, 
materialising out of nowhere it 
seemed, the two were joined by 
@ third; the trio performed a 
complicated movement together, 
and then they vanished round 
the bulky bosom of the Little 
Maiden. 

Golden eagles, young golden 
eagles—their white tails with a 
dark terminal band and the 
white patches on their wings 
proclaimed their youth. One of 
them might, perhaps, have been 
a year older than the others: 
there was less white on his tail 
and more gold on his head. But 
I could not be sure. 

I made my way as quickly as 
I could to the highest point of 
the island. The boggy ground 
that had delayed my feet before 
seemed firm and springy now: 
the wind might be strong and the 
climb steep, but I did not notice 
it. I knew what I wanted to 
find: it was evidence of eagles. 
And on the stony crown of 
Elsay’s head I found it—the 
remains of several recent kills, 
and, here and there where they 
had been blown by the wind to 
the shelter of rock or rabbit-hole, 
the pelleted aftermath of former 
meals. 

All birds of prey—eagles and 
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hawks, owls too — regurgitate 
these pellets of feathers, fur, and 
bones when they have digested 
the rest; in fact, they cannot 
digest their food without this 
roughage. I had seen the pellets 
of owls and smaller hawks, but 
these were properly royal in 
proportion, four inches long, and 
as thick as a good banana. They 
contained mainly the fur of 
blue hare and rabbit, and the 
bones and feathers of a small 
bird which might have been a 
starling. 

Then I examined the mat of 
feathers on the banqueting table. 
Tufts of short feathers had been 
driven hard into the grass by 
‘a wind blowing upon the dead 
bones’; the longer feathers of 
wing and tail had been caught 
and held by heather and clumps 
of rushes—feathers of carrion 
crow and great black-backed gull 
and curlew. And there was a 
single primary and a few contour 
feathers from some kind of duck; 
@ red-breasted merganser, I 
thought—or possibly a widgeon. 

Throughout my analysis of 
the clues in this treasure hunt, 
I had kept a watchful eye on the 
rest of Elsay and on what I 
could see of Minnay. There was 
the Gorm, fishing in the semi- 
circle of calm green water that 
fanned out from the lee of the 
Little Maiden to the disturbed 
sea; but it was not till I started 
to descend the hill that I spotted 
the huge birds again. They rose 
from the highest point of the 
other island. Two, then three, 
then—lI could hardly believe my 
eyes—five golden eagles took 
the air. 
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Is there a collective noun for 
eagles ? Perhaps not ; for it can- 
not be often that so many are 
seen in the air together. But 
such a word sprang irresistibly to 
my mind as I watched them—a 
“majesty” of eagles. Majestic 
they were indeed, with a great, 
forceful, serene majesty that 
made it easy to understand how 
in the wild imaginations of 
primitive peoples these sun birds 
were messengers of the gods and 
in direct communication with the 
other world. 

Yes, there are many stories of 
eagles in the far-away-and-long- 
ago that would sound well in the 
mouths of the Dubbie and the 
other great Celtic tellers of tales. 
It was an eagle that Zeus chose 
as the instrument of his ven- 
geance for the profane daring of 
Prometheus ; and an eagle also, 
in Arthurian legend, that held 
conference with the King. When 
Caesar died, an eagle was tied 
lightly by the body on the 
funeral pyre, so that, when the 
flames had eaten away the twine, 
the released bird might fly up- 
wards to the gods with the 
imperial soul. And might not 
these very birds, now soaring in 
intricate raptorial convolution 
above the Hebridean seas, be 
descendants of that great eagle 
which, according to Finnish 
legend, once hatched the earth? 

The eagle of the poets, too, 
in fancy soars supreme. The 
‘monarch bird,” the “lord of 
light,” ‘“*‘ Olympic eagle,” “ lord 
of land and sea,” the ‘“* monarch 
of the rocks,” the “ feathered 
king,” is “ princely,” “ proud,” 
“‘ imperious,” ‘“ thunder -grasp- 
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ing,” and “ wide-ruling.”’ He is 
the ‘* bird of heaven,” the “ bold 
imperial bird of Jove.” The 
poetic eagle is indeed a creature 
of symbolic sovereignty :— 


“The towering eagles to the 
realms of light, 


By their strong pounces claim 
a regal right.” 


** Eagles golden-feathered who do 
tower 
Above us in their beauty and 
must reign 
In right thereof.” 


Other poetic references con- 
cern themselves with the eagle’s 
powers of vision, with the ability 
of the “eagle eye” of this 
‘child of light”’ to stare without 
personal inconvenience into the 
sun’s glare; and they emphasise 
its powers of flight, its familiarity 
with storms, its position as a 
messenger of Jove and enemy of 
serpents, and its habit of proving 
its young :— 


** As eagles try their young against 
his rays, 
To prove if they’re of generous 
breed, or base.”’ 


And, 


‘“As the young eagle plies his 

growing wings 

In bounded flights, and sails in 
wider rings, 

Till to the fountain of meridian 
day, ; 

Full-plumed and perfected, he 
soars away.” 


As I watched them, the birds 
towered higher and higher in the 
airy labyrinths, their paths of 
flight crossing and recrossing to 
form a pattern of elegant, though 
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unseen, variation. Picasso, wav- 
ing a torch to and fro in the dark 
to produce a new kind of photo- 
graphic picture, has certainly 
done no better. The eagles made 
use of each air pocket and wind 
gust, falling one moment only to 
rise the next; and the higher 
they mounted, the more in- 
significant I felt myself to be— 
lonely, helpless, and inescapably 
earth-bound. They were almost 
out of sight now, and as I busied 
myself with the difficulties of 
the descent, I lost them alto- 
gether against the ceiling of 
dark storm-cloud and rainbow- 
coloured mist that hung over 
Pudda. 

But I was to see them again. 
As I sat on a rock by the Lagoon, 
waiting for the return of the 
Gorm, two young eagles came 
sailing round the hill close above 


me, and then, almost as though 
they had arranged the display 
for my especial benefit, pro- 
ceeded to give a demonstration 


of battle tactics. I had watched 
them waltzing ; I had seen them 
soaring ; well, they would show 
me what they had learned in the 
art of tackling and self-defence. 

They began with the All-in 
Clinch. Breast to breast, talons 
interlocked, they fell to earth, 
spiralling, twisting, turning over 
and over. At the last second, 
when it seemed they musc¢ in- 
evitably hit the rocks, they 
pulled out of the dive and broke 
away; and then shot upwards, 
made a graceful turn or two 
round the hill, climbed higher 
into the sky, and stooped again. 
This time as they clinched, a few 
feathers, disengaged by the force 
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of the impact, floated behind 
them to earth. (I collected them 
afterwards—a tail feather, white 
with a squarish brown tip, and 
a little bunch of soft brown 
feathers from the breast.) 

The next item on the pro- 
gramme was How to Take Your 
Opponent Unawares. Here you 
fly off in opposite directions 
with a deceptively casual air, 
and then bank sharply to make 
the swiftest possible turn. The 
winner is the one who, with a 
nicety of judgment, by suddenly 
shooting upwards can first tackle 
the other from below, turning 
for the brief moment of contact 
on his back, talons outstretched 
to score the point. Having re- 
peatedly proved their mastery of 
this particular gambit of Flight- 
manship, the great birds went on 
to another—the Pancake Pounce. 
In this you win the round by 
surprise tactics from above, 
swooping down to flatten out on 
your opponent’s back, and in 
that position, one eagle sand- 
wiched against the other, wing 
over wing, glide on fo several 
seconds. 

At this point the Gorm came 
into sight, the engine of his boat 
coughing discreetly, and the 
eagles disappeared. There was 
one thing still to do, however— 
to find the eyrie, if there was one. 
But these were no “ eagle- 
baffling mountains”; and from 
my knowledge of the islands I 
felt sure that the only suitable 
site would be on Minnay, on the 
south face of the Big Maiden. 
Here, for the length of the 
Lagoon, the island falls from 
the highest point to within a few 
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yards of the water, not sheer, but 
in a series of overhanging crags 
and immense boulders that, de- 
tached from the rest of the rock, 
look ready to fall at any moment. 
Some, indeed, have fallen, and 
the flat ground between the cliff 
and the Lagoon is littered with 
them, and thick with bracken 
which is—the Dubbie was quite 
right—as tall as a man. It was 
not necessary to land in order to 
search for the nest: the whole 
cliff-face could be seen from the 
boat, and I asked the Gorm to 
steer slowly along the Lagoon 
from one end to the other. I 
spotted the eyrie almost at once, 
on a ledge of rock about fifty feet 
up. There were two nests, one a 
few feet below the other, and 
belonging, presumably, to a pre- 
vious year. They were con- 
structed on a huge scale, and 


were built entirely of the bare 
bleached roots and stems of 
heather, in colour so exactly 
similar to the background of pale 
rock that they were almost 


invisible. And they were situ- 
ated in the one really inaccessible 
spot in the whole island. 

The Gorm, though he so 
seldom speaks, has a most ex- 
pressive way of asking a question 
with his entire person: a slant of 
the eye, a lift of one shoulder, 
and a slight gesture with his hand 
now indicated that he wanted to 
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know why I was interested in 
these islands, what I had seen, 
and why I was staring so long at 
nothing. I told what I hope was 
& justifiable lie. ‘* Ravens,” I 
said, with the admirable brevity 
of a Gorm, and received in return 
the pitying glance against which 
the habitual chaser of birds must 
arm himself. 

As we left the shelter of the 
Lagoon I looked back at Na 
Maighdeanan Aluinn. The five 
eagles were high in the air again, 
soaring in ever-diminishing circles 
towards the gods who are their 
only masters. 4 


The Dubbie was at the jetty to 
welcome us home, a patriarchal 
figure. ‘ It’s a good day you'll 
have had,” he announced, as 
one who has fulfilled his own 
prophecy. ‘“ And were you 
seeing any fairies, now ? ” 

‘No, Dubbie,” I answered 
truthfully, “no fairies. And I 
didn’t find any silver spoons or 
embroidered sheets. And I 
didn’t see any traces of Saint 
Humble. But I do know this— 
that the bachelors of Pudda can 
land on the Beautiful Maidens in 
future with an easy mind.” 

The Dubbie is never at a loss 
for an answer, even when not 
quite sure what he is answering. 
*“* Ay, ay,” he said, “* that’s true, 
right enough. Well, well, well! ”’ 
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AFTERMATH. 


BY PETER CAREW. 


It was the beginning of March 
1856, and my Grandfather, the 
Rev. Fitzwilliam Taylor, was 
retailing extracts in the dreary 
monotone, habitual to him, from 
a two days old ‘ Western Daily 
Mercury’ to an unappreciative 
audience seated round the break- 
fast table at Haccombe. Sir 
Walter Carew had finished his 
second mutton chop, which to 
him was a necessary preliminary 
to a day’s hunting, and was 
about to leave when the Rev. 
Fitzwilliam alighted on a para- 
graph of some interest. ‘ Listen 
to this, Walter,” he said; ‘‘‘It 


is reliably reported that at the 
Peace Conference held in Paris 
on February 25th, an armistice 
until March 31st was agreed 


upon.’” The Rev. Fitzwilliam, 
after a pause, said, ‘*‘ That means 
that the war is off.”’ Sir Walter, 
whom the war had not affected 
unduly while it was on, replied, 
“Well, so am I,” and left the 
company to their deliberations. 

Lady Carew and her two 
daughters, Bessie and B., who 
had made the Crimean excur- 
sion! a year earlier, were thrilled 
at the news, and her sister 
Eliza could hardly contain her- 
self. She had received a letter 
from her fiancé, Captain Robert 
Portal, saying that he and Lord 
George Paget were sailing any 
day in the transport Himalaya, 


1 “ Crimean Excursion.” 


which was bringing home the 
13th Light Dragoons, and would 
land at Plymouth. The climax 
came when Dally the butler, 
with his usual lugubrious ex- 
pression, entered with an orange 
envelope. Dally mistrusted 
orange envelopes as harbingers 
of ill-omen, and with an air of 
distaste handed it to Lady 
Carew. ‘A telegraphic des- 
patch, m’lady, just arrived on 
horseback from Newton station.” 
The message, which was from 
Sir William Parker, the Naval 
Commander-in-Chief at Ply- 
mouth, ran as follows: ‘ Trans- 
port Himalaya signalled off the 
Lizard, will probably arrive 
Plymouth March fifth. Pray 
take up your quarters in Ad- 
miralty House.”’ It was decided 
that Lady Carew and her sister 
should go to welcome the home- 
coming warriors, Bessie and B., 
much to their disgust, being 
left to look after their father. 
The ladies could not, of course, 
go unaccompanied by a male 
escort, and the Rev. Fitzwilliam 
volunteered his services. 

On arrival at the Plymouth 
terminus, the disadvantages of 
crinolines, which had come into 
fashion in the previous year, 
became apparent. The fly 
chartered by the Rev. Fitz- 
william had evidently not been 
designed for these articles of 
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wearing apparel, and difficulty 
was experienced in getting the 
ladies in. But with the aid 
of the flyman at one door 
and the Rev. Fitzwilliam at 
the other, they were eventually 
pulled and pushed into place. 
The Rev. Fitzwilliam, not fancy- 
ing the musty interior, seated 
himself on the box, where the 
red-nosed flyman, as the former 
says, “‘ breathed a benediction 
of stale spirits over me.” 

The Himalaya had _ been 
sighted from Plymouth Hoe far 
out to sea early on March 6th, 
and just before noon came to 
her moorings to the accompani- 
ment of blasts from _ ships’ 
whistles and music from the 
band of the Royal Marines. 
There were many West Country- 
men among the troopers of the 
13th Light Dragoons, and the 


Corporation of Plymouth had 
decided to give them a West 


Country welcome. Memories 
went back to the summer of 
1854 when they had sailed from 
Plymouth in the Simla. ‘“ The 
girl I left behind me,” which 
was a suitable air for that 
occasion, now gave way to 
‘“See the conquering hero 
comes.” This, as it happened, 
was particularly appropriate ; 
for it was learned that General 
Williams, ‘“‘ the hero of Kars,” 
was on board. For Eliza Taylor, 
of course, there was only one 
hero in the ship, Captain Robert 
Portal, of whom there was as 
yet no sign. Shepherded by the 
Admiral and his Flag Lieutenant, 
the Admiralty House party made 
their way on board, and into the 
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saloon, through a seething mass 
of women waiting to greet their 
menfolk with bottles of porter. 
The saloon was insufferably 
stuffy, the atmosphere redolent 
with the fumes of cigar smoke 
and sherry. A knot of be- 
whiskered officers and a few 
civilians appeared to be cele- 
brating their return from the 
war, and the arrival of the 
ladies was for the moment not 
noticed. The Rev. Fitzwilliam 
says: ‘“‘We came unheralded 
on a crowd of military swells 
who did not take the slightest 
notice of us. There was no sign 
of Robert, and Eliza was getting 
fidgety. Just then, three gentle- 
men entered; the first, to my 
surprise, was Lord Palmerston, 
who at once recognised us, and 
introduced Sir Charles Wood, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Then came Lord Fortescue, Lord 
George Paget, and last, but by 
no means least in Eliza’s eyes, 
Robert. Lord Palmerston told 
us that he had looked in at his 
constituency at Tiverton and 
had come on to welcome General 
Williams, to whom we were all 
introduced. The General is a 
sour-faced individual with a 
moustache like a walrus, to 
whom I did not take much. 
After thanking the Admiral for 
his hospitality, we managed to 
slip away, and Robert, who had 
palmed off his duties on some- 
one else, came with us. He and 
Eliza, rather to Anne’s dis- 
approval, went in a fly by them- 
selves to the station whilst Anne 
and I followed in another.” 
There was a good deal of 
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excitement in the village of 
West Ogwell over the wedding 
of Captain Robert Portal and 
Miss Eliza Taylor. It was to 
be expected that a large number 
of the military were to be 
present, seeing that the bride- 
groom was a member of “ the 
gallant six hundred.’’ The van- 
guard, a dozen N.C.O.s of the 
13th Light Dragoons, who were 
to act as the guard of honour, 
had already arrived. They had 
played sad havoe with the 
supply of beer in the Plow 
Inn and, it must be _ con- 
fessed, with the girls of the 
village, to whom the brilliant 
uniform was a source of unfailing 
attraction. It had been decided 
by Mrs Taylor, in spite of the 
Rev. Fitzwilliam’s protests, who 
much preferred his room to his 


company, that the Bishop of 
Exeter, Dr Phillpotts, should 


perform the ceremony. Sir 
Walter Carew, who disliked the 
Bishop for his high-church pro- 
clivities, took the Rev. Fitz- 
william’s part, and threatened 
to absent himself if ‘“ that 
Romanising clown in leggings ”’ 
took part in the proceedings. 
Lady Carew, however, who 
secretly thought that the Bishop 
would give tone to the wedding, 
smoothed things over. It was 
finally arranged that the Rev. 
Fitzwilliam should give his sister 
away; Lord George Paget was 
to be the best man. Sir Walter 
Carew, who thought that Mrs 
Taylor “kept a poor sort of 
table at West Ogwell House 
and like all women a worse 
cellar,’”’ insisted on the wedding 
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breakfast being held at Hac- 
combe. Miss Bessie and B., 
much to their delight, were 
selected as bridesmaids. 

It was a distinguished assembly 
that attended the wedding break- 
fast on May 3rd. The Prime 
Minister, an old friend of the 
Taylor family, was the principal 
guest. Miss Bessie, who had 
constituted herself press reporter 
for the occasion, says in her 
diary: ‘“ There were a lot 
of old Crimean friends at the 
breakfast. Lord Cardigan, who 
no one particularly wanted to 
see, he probably came to atone 
for the ‘ mistake’ at Balaclava ; 
Sir Colin Campbell, who every- 
one was delighted to see; 
Admiral Lyons, who as usual 
was very breezy; Mr Augustus 
Stafford, who was such a help 
to Miss Nightingale, and lots of 
others. Funnily enough, Papa 
and Lord Cardigan seemed to 
get on very well, I think mostly 
because they both liked cham- 
pagne. At the end of breakfast, 
Lord Palmerston proposed a 
toast to the bride and bride- 
groom, making a very nice little 
speech. He wished them happi- 
ness and told Aunt Eliza that 
she was fortunate in her choice 
of one of the heroes of the 
Light Brigade of whom England 
is proud. Lord Cardigan said, 
‘hear, hear,’ as if Lord Palmer- 
ston was including him. As the 
carriage with Aunt Eliza and 
Uncle Robert was going away, 
Papa, who I think must have 
been excited by the champagne, 
blew his horn, cracked his whip, 
and shouted hark away. The 
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horses were off like a flash and 
broke into a gallop with Keller 
the coachman shouting, ‘ Hold 
hard, Sir Walter.’ We all 
thought it very amusing, except 
Aunt Eliza and Uncle Robert, 
whose furious faces appeared at 
each window.” 

Miss Bessie was a little off the 
mark in supposing that Lord 
Cardigan’s presence at the 
wedding was an atonement. On 
the contrary, he had come to 
smooth things over with Lady 
Carew’s brother-in-law, Colonel 
Morris, who had commanded 
the 17th Lancers in the charge 
at Balaclava and with whom 
he had had an acrimonious 
correspondence. The _ contre- 
temps occurred on the ridge 
on which the Light Brigade 
were drawn up just prior to 
their charge, and does not re- 
dound to the credit of Lord 
Cardigan. The correspondence 
between my Great-uncle and 
Lord Cardigan relating to the 
incident has never been pub- 
lished, and is in fact an interest- 
ing fragment of history; had 
my Great-uncle’s advice been 
acted upon, it is more than 
likely that the virtual destruc- 
tion of the Light Brigade would 
have been obviated. 

There were three eye-witnesses 
to the dispute between Lord 
Cardigan and Colonel Morris on 
the ridge at Balaclava on October 
25th, 1854: Lord Lucan, Cap- 
tain White, the acting adjutant 
of the 17th Lancers, and Trum- 
peter John Brown of the same 
regiment, whose sworn testi- 
mony is among the correspond- 
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ence. Briefly the facts were as 
follows: the Heavy Dragoons 
had broken through the Russian 
cavalry and Colonel Morris 
rightly considered a heaven-sent 
opportunity presented itself for 
his regiment to attack the right 
flank of the Russian cavalry. 
He requested permission from 
Lord Cardigan, who categorically 
refused it. Captain White then 
said to Colonel Morris: “If I 
were in command of the regi- 
meut, I would attack by myself 
and stand a court martial. 
There is a C.B. staring you in 
the face as you cannot fail.” 
The statement of Trumpeter 
John Brown presents a clear 
picture of what occurred. He 
says: ‘* When the regiment [the 
17th Lancers] was drawn up in 
line on the brow of the hill 
previous to the Heavy Dragoon 
charge, the advance of the 
Russian cavalry attracted Colonel 
Morris’s attention and he ordered 
the regt. to go threes right in 
order to attack the right flank 
of the Russian cavalry when 
Lord Cardigan rode up and said, 
‘What are you doing, Col. 
Morris, front your regiment’ 
(or words to that effect). Col. 
Morris answered, ‘ Look there, 
my Lord,’ pointing with his 
sword to the enemy advancing. 
Lord Cardigan answered, ‘ Re- 
main where you are, Sir, until 
you get orders.’ I remember 
sounding the Trot by the Com- 
manding Officer’s orders when 
he ordered the regiment to 
go threes right, and I think 
my sounding attracted Lord 
Cardigan’s attention. I also 
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remember Colonel Morris saying 
to Lord Cardigan, ‘Let me 
take the regiment on to the 
attack.’ ” 

Lord Cardigan solemnly de- 
clared in the House of Lords 
that no such interview ever 
took place. Lord Lucan, on the 
other hand, told Colonel Morris 
when he met him in London 
that he perfectly recollected the 
incident. Lord Cardigan evi- 
dently considered that a wedding 
party assisted by champagne 
offered a suitable background to 
make his peace with the injured 
party, and thus the episode was 
sunk in oblivion. 

The honeymoon was spent in 
Paris, under very favourable 
auspices. Captain Portal had 
received an invitation from 
General d’Allonville, under 
whom he had served in the 
Crimea, to be his guest at his 
home in Versailles. General 
d’Allonville was in attendance 
on the Emperor, who, when he 
heard that Captain Portal was 
@ survivor of the famous charge, 
was most forthcoming to bim 
and his wife. The Emperor had 
become quite the family man 
since the birth of the Prince 
Imperial in March, and insisted 
on Mrs Portal viewing the young 
prodigy. The Royal Family 
were in residence at the palace 
of St Cloud and Mrs Portal was 
conducted by the Emperor him- 
self to the Royal nursery, where 
she met the Empress and the 
infant. Eliza Portal says in her 
diary: ‘‘ The Empress Eugenie 
was the most lovely person I 
have ever seen and very amiable. 
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The Prince, who was nearly two 
months old, was a dear little 
baby, and the Emperor and 
Empress were overwhelmed with 
joy at his arrival. The Emperor 
told us how much he had 
enjoyed the visit of our Queen 
and Royal Family last year te 
Paris. He pointed out that it 
was the first time an English 
Sovereign had beheld Paris for 
four centuries, since the infant 
Henry VI. was crowned there 
in 1422. I thought it very 
clever of him to remember his 
history so well.” 

It took a good deal to move 
Sir Walter Carew, unless it were 
to go on a yachting trip, and 
it needed the united efforts 
of Lady Carew and her two 
daughters to persuade him that 
it was essential for them to see 
the Peace celebrations in London 
on May 29th. Two cogent 
reasons were put to Sir Walter 
for his acceptance of the pro- 
posal: one was that Miss Bessie 
deserved a treat, since she had 
just celebrated her seventeenth 
birthday ; the other, that it 
would be the only opportunity 
of seeing the newly wedded 
couple before they returned to 
garrison duty at Lichfield. The 
second reason was rendered in- 
valid by a letter from Eliza 
Portal. ‘“‘ We are staying to 
see the illuminations in London 
on the 29th,” the letter ran, 
‘‘and then we want you all to 
come for a house-warming in 
our new house. Robert says tell 
Walter that William Palmer the 
poisoner is to be hung at Stafford, 
which is quite near, on June 
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14th.” It was this last tit- 
bit which faintly interested 
Sir Walter, and somewhat 
unwillingly he agreed to the 
expedition. 

The transport of Sir Walter, 
his family and servants to 
London, and arrangements for 
their lodgings on arrival, were a 
considerable undertaking. The 
Portals were to join them at 
the Hanover Hotel, of which 
about half had been engaged for 
the party. Sir Walter, who had 
an aversion to railway travel at 
all times, and particularly when 
shut up with women in a stuffy 
carriage, insisted on the Rev. 
Fitzwilliam’s accompanying him 
to share a smoking-compart- 
ment, “‘to get away from the 
air of a shut cab.” Victorine, 


Lady Carew’s French maid, was 


permitted to travel in a second- 
class carriage, while Henry, the 
2nd Footman, who acted as Sir 
Walter’s valet, had to content 
himself with a third-class open 
truck. This form of transporta- 
tion was, if the truth were 
known, more enjoyable to Henry 
than any other; for his view 
was restricted for most of his 
time by the frosted-glass win- 
dows of the servants’ quarters 
at Haccombe, which Sir Walter 
had installed after the abolition 
of the window tax in 1851, 
adopting the motto that servants 
should be neither seen nor heard. 

The Portals joined the party 
at the Hanover Hotel, arriv- 
ing in a carriage lent them 
during their stay in London by 
Lord George Paget. Young 
Walter Carew, now a subaltern 
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in the Blues, infuriated his 
father and delighted Miss Bessie 
and B. by driving up in a private 
hansom complete with “ tiger.” 
Sir Walter strongly disapproved 
of ‘‘this new-fangled shut cab,” 
and considered that it was no 
vehicle for a man to drive in. 
Miss Bessie and B., however, 
considered that it was eminently 
suited as a conveyance for ladies, 
and having received permission 
from Lady Carew, persuaded 
Walter to allow his tiger to take 
themselves and Victorine on a 
shopping expedition. It ended 
in disaster. Miss Bessie, de- 
scribing their experience, says: 
“We started off from the hotel 
at a spanking trot, scattering a 
little crowd of cads who jeered 
and hooted us. It was a wet 
day, so we had to have the glass 
down against the rain, which 
made it rather stuffy but which 
Victorine thought trés confortable. 
All went well until the middle of 
Piccadilly when the horse slipped 
up on the wet pavements; we 
heard a terrific crash behind and 
the next thing we knew was a 
peeler sitting on the horse’s 
head. Another peeler let us 
out and we then saw that the 
tiger’s seat at the back had 
broken off and the tiger was 
sitting in the street still holding 
the reins. No one was hurt 
except Victorine, who had cut 
her head when the front glass 
broke. We had to go home in a 
smelly four-wheeler.”’ 

The Entente Cordiale was 
much in evidence during that 
spring of 1856 at the conclusion 
of the war. Many distinguished 
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Frenchmen were visiting London 
for the celebration of the Queen’s 
birthday on May 29th: others 
were there for less altruistic 
reasons. Among the latter was 
that voluble and enterprising 
Engineer the Vicomte de Lesseps. 
Captain Portal had met him 
while serving under General 
d’Allonville on a detached ex- 
pedition in the Crimea in 1855, 
and had heard de Lesseps explain 
his scheme for cutting a canal 
from the head of the Red Sea 
to the Bay of Sineh. The 
Vicomte was in process of form- 
ing @ company, and having 
received little satisfaction from 
the Queen, whom he had just 
visited, and still less from Lord 
Palmerston, was casting round 
for other adherents. The House 
of Portal, he knew, had the 
monopoly of the manufacture of 
bank notes, of which his com- 
pany was in need, and he con- 
sidered that a renewal of his 
friendship with a member of 
that family would be an advan- 
tageous step. He therefore be- 
came a frequent visitor at the 
Hanover Hotel. No bank notes 
were, however, forthcoming, 
Robert Portal making it clear 
that at present he had no con- 
trol in the business. Sir Walter, 
whose ideas were limited to a cut 
in the income tax and who had 
no interest in cutting a canal, 
told the Vicomte that he should 
apply to that ‘ miserable feller, 
Cornewall Lewis.’? ! De Lesseps, 
with some truth, said, “ You 
English are all the same; you 
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cannot see beyond your noses.” 
Victorine was more impressed 
with her fellow-countryman and 
told Miss Bessie that “ M. le 
Vicomte was a true aristocrat 
with waxed moustaches the most 
ravissant.” 

There was a great flutter in 
the dovecotes at the Hanover 
Hotel on May 27th, for on that 
day the Queen held a Drawing 
Room at Buckingham Palace. 
Captain and Mrs Portal had been 
commanded to attend to be 
presented on the occasion of 
their marriage, and as an honour 
to one of the survivors of the 
charge of the Light Brigade. 
Lady Carew considered that it 
was a favourable opportunity 
for her two daughters also to 
be presented, and at the last 
moment, after certain intricate 
Mmanceuvres, succeeded in ob- 
taining an invitation through 
the medium of Lord Palmerston. 
Sir Walter, who regarded the 
ladies’ decking themselves out 
with frills and furbelows as so 
much waste of time, said that 
nothing would induce him “ to 
twist and turn to oblige that 
German feller.’ Miss Bessie 
gently reminded her father that 
he had not been asked. The 
Drawing Room party left in 
Lord George Paget’s carriage, 
and Miss Bessie has a few words 
to say about the proceedings: 
‘*The barouche was very roomy, 
which was lucky as Mama’s and 
Aunt Eliza’s crinolines took up 
most of theroom. Uncle Robert, 
B. and I sat with our backs 





1 Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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to the horses. B. and I being 
debutantes wore pre-raphaelite 
white dresses with feathers and 
felt very bird-like. When we 
got out of the carriage we were 
taken charge of by Prince 
Edward of Saxe Weimar, the 
Queen’s A.D.C. He and Uncle 
Robert had served in the Crimea 
and had lots to talk about. 
The Prince looked very like a 
German ; I suppose he is one 
really. The Queen, who looked 
very happy, was dressed in a 
lovely grey moire silk. The 
Prince was on her left and 
looked very handsome though 
rather stern. Mama, who had 
been presented before, presented 
B. and I. B. was rather awk- 
ward and tripped over her dress 
while curtseying; I saw some 


of the ladies in attendance 
smiling, but Mama looked very 


angry. Uncle Robert and Aunt 
Eliza were presented by Lord 
Panmure, the Secretary at War.”’ 

On May 29th, the Queen’s 
birthday was kept and London 
was illuminated in celebration of 
Peace. Neither function seems 
to have interested Sir Walter, 
who detailed the Rev. Fitz- 
william “ to take a look round 
Tattersall’s”’ with him, and 
afterwards, feeling the urge for 
fresh air, they decided to take 
&® penny trip on the steamboat 
to Greenwich for a whitebait 
dinner. Young Walter was on 
duty for an inspection of the 
Household Cavalry and the Foot 
Guards by Prince Albert. Miss 
Bessie gives an account of the 
major items of the day: ‘Aunt 
Eliza was disappointed because 
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he could not come with us but 
very excited that Uncle Robert 
had received a message from 
Lord Panmure to go in uniform 
as the Prince was going to 
present the Crimean medal to 
him and General Williams who 
the Queen has made Baronet of 
Kars, so Uncle Robert trotted off 
by himself. Mama, Aunt Eliza, 
B. and I drove to the Horse 
Guards, arriving there at 10. 
The Prince arrived on horse- 
back escorted by a detachment 
of the Blues commanded by a 
Captain and a subaltern who 
to our delight we found was 
Walter. We had very good 
seats and were amongst the 
high and mighty, Lord Palmer- 
ston, Lord Panmure, Lord 
Clarendon, Sir George Grey, and 
Lord Hardinge the Commander- 
in-Chief. Lord Hardinge is like 
Lord Palmerston to look at, 
except that he has no whiskers, 
and seems to be very seedy, 
which Lord Palmerston certainly 
is not. Lord P. is to be invested 
with the Order of the Garter. 
He told Mama that the war 
saved him from getting the 
order of the boot and that the 
Queen had been very kind to 
him. In the evening we drove 
along the Mall and watched a 
grand display of fireworks, which 
was most beautiful. They came 
from Hyde Park, the Green 
Park, and Victoria Park. The 
Queen, Prince Albert, the Prince 
of Wales, Prince Alfred, and 
Princess Alice came on to the 
balcony at Buckingham Palace 
and watched. The Royal chil- 
dien got very excited and skipped 
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about like young goats. When 
we got back, we found Papa 
and Uncle Fitz both very cross ; 
Papa because he had a bad 
attack of gout which he said the 
whitebait had given him, but 
Uncle Fitz put down to the 
45 port; Uncle Fitz was furious 
because his pockets had been 
picked on the steamboat. He 
reported the theft to Sir Richard 
Mayne, the Commissioner, who 
said all clergymen were careless, 
and did nothing, which made 
Uncle Fitz more furious. I 
think we had a more exciting 
day.” 

The next day the Rev. Fitz- 
william considered the picking 
of his pockets a minor disaster 
to the shock he received on 
reading a letter, forwarded from 
Haccombe, which put him on 
the ecclesiastical mat. He had 
been reported by the Bishop of 
Exeter to Dr Sumner, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, for ‘“‘ aid- 
ing and abetting the Patron of 
the Living in refusing to allow 
the Rural Dean to perform the 
rightful duties of his office.” 
Sir Walter, who regarded Hac- 
combe Church with its High 
Priest in lawn sleeves, owing 
allegiance only to the Arch- 
bishop, as his private property, 
had consistently refused the 
right of entry to the Rural 
Dean and had on several occa- 
sions seen him off the premises. 
Dr Phillpotts, now that the 
war in the Crimea was over, 
determined to take action, and 
the High Priest in the person of 
the Kev. Fitzwilliam was sum- 
moned to appear at Lambeth 
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Palace to answer to this act of 
indiscipline. Sir Walter, whose 
attack of gout had rendered 
him more irascible than usual, 
shouted, ‘“‘Let me get at the 
feller and Till learn him a 
thing or two.” Whether he 
referred to the Bishop of Exeter 
or the Archbishop is not clear, 
but fortunately he was unable 
to get at either and the 
responsibility fell on the Rev. 
Fitzwilliam, who duly appeared 
before Dr Sumner. The Rev. 
Fitzwilliam was of a peaceable 
nature and had no wish to be 
involved in Sir Walter’s pecca- 
dilloes. By a process which he 
called “ hedging and ditching ” 
he escaped with a reprimand. 
He was astute enough to realise 
that the three livings with their 
not inconsiderable stipends, of 
which he had the cure, were 
well worth preserving. His feel- 
ings towards the Bishop of 
Exeter, however, were decidedly 
unchristian. 

The Glorious First of June 
was not forgotten in the after- 
math of the war, and was cele- 
brated in traditional fashion in 
Trafalgar Square. The Rev. 
Fitzwilliam and Sir Walter sat 
in a stilly silence in the hotel, 
the former nursing his reprimand 
and the latter his gout, which 
was on the mend. The re- 
mainder of the party, however, 
entered into the spirit of the 
day. Miss Bessie says: ‘‘ We 
were invited by Sir Charles 
Wood to watch a march past of 
bluejackets in Trafalgar Square. 
Walter brought a friend, a Mr 
Evelyn Wood, who was in the 
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Naval Brigade at Sebastopol 
and was invalided home. He 
then thought he preferred the 
army and joined Uncle Robert’s 
regiment as a Cornet; he is a 
fine-looking young man and very 
amiable. Uncle Robert thinks 
he will make a good soldier.” 
Uncle Robert was something 
of a prognosticator; for in 
1858 Evelyn Wood gained the 
V.C., and after a distinguished 
career was promoted Field- 
Marshal in 1903. Miss Bessie 
continues her journal of the 
day’s events: ‘*‘ We all decided 
to enjoy ourselves in the even- 
ing; Mama and I were deter- 
mined to hear the Swedish 
Nightingale who is visiting Eng- 
land and is singing in a concert 
at the Italian Opera House. 
Aunt Eliza was rather tiresome 
and said she wanted to see the 


Italian, Madame Ristori, who is 
making her first appearance as 
Medea at the Lyceum, so she, 
B. and Uncle Robert went to- 


gether. I think Mama and I 
had the best of it. Jenny 
Lind’s singing was divine and 
the Queen, who was with the 
Prince in the Royal box, kept 
clapping her hands in applause. 
Papa has not much musical ear, 
for when I told him about the 
Nightingale singing, he said, 
‘I'd sooner hear a cock pheas- 
ant.’ Walter and Mr Wood 
went to a rather vulgar exhibi- 
tion by Mr Barnum of his three 
midgets, of which the chief was 
General Tom Thumb. How- 
ever, we all enjoyed ourselves in 
our different ways.” 

The Portals had taken a house 
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called Murley Grange, between 
Lichfield and Cannock, and the 
party left London the next day 
by the London and Birming- 
ham Railway; this involved 
a change to the Trent Valley 
line, and an unfortunate contre- 
temps occurred. Miss Bessie 
makes a note of it in her journal: 
‘** Papa, who still had a felt boot 
on, was being wheeled in a 
chair by Henry to the Trent 
Valley train when a gentleman 
who seemed to be in a great 
hurry collided with Henry, giving 
Papa a nasty jar. Papa let out 
a roar like a bull, and was really 
very rude to the gentleman, 
who came up and peered into 
Papa’s face. ‘ Pardon me, Sir,’ 
he said, ‘ but surely I meet an 
old school-fellow, Sir Walter 
Carew, is it not?’ Papa looked 
at him and said, ‘ By Gad, it’s 
Gladstone ; next time look where 
you’re going, or I may use my 
boot on you as I did thirty-four 
years ago.’ Papa told me that 
Mr Gladstone had been his fag 
at Eton, and was always top of 
his form while Papa was at the 
bottom.” 

The Murley Grange establish- 
ment came up nearly, if not 
quite, to Sir Walter’s ideas of 
comfort. Captain Portai’s ser- 
vant Hodge, who had been with 
him in the Crimea, had collected 
@ full staff of indoor and out- 
door servants. The butler was 
a most superior person, and 
having been a footman in the 
Duke of Argyll’s household, was 
still infected by an atmosphere 
of nobility. He addressed Sir 
Walter as ‘ your Grace,’ which 
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infuriated him. ‘Tell your 
Jackanapes,”’ he said to Robert 
Portal, “to do away with his 
airs and graces and call me 
plain Sir, like my Father, Grand- 
father, and Great-grandfather.”’ 
The parade duty roll of the 
13th Light Dragoons must have 
been somewhat depleted; for 
Robert Portal, who had now 
been promoted Majer, had a 
permanent detachment of the 
regiment employed as grooms 
and on other household chores, 
a state of affairs which would 
surely not be tolerated in the 
army of today. The soldiers at 
all events had the merit of 
keeping the indoor maid-servants 
happy and contented, and Vic- 
torine confided to Miss Bessie 
that life would be very dull 
were it not for les cavaliers. 
The Rev. Fitzwilliam, as Miss 
Bessie records, ‘“‘ was made 
Clergyman to the army,” and 
under protest conducted morning 
prayers for the household. This, 
the Rev. Fitzwilliam said, was 
his penance for absenting him- 
self from his parish. The Rev. 
Fitzwilliam’s ministrations would 
appear also to have been a 
penance for the army and the 
household staff, for they en- 
tailed a good deal of hanging 
about. Miss Bessie, who was 
in sympathy with the sufferers, 
writes : ‘‘ We all got very hungry 
waiting for Papa and Uncle 
Fitz, who were always late. 
Mama got very cross with Uncle 
Fitz and said all he did was to 
gabble prayers and gobble break- 
fast.” 

Two more guests arrived in 
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the persons of Lord George 
Paget and Mr Russell, who as 
‘ Times’ correspondent had be- 
come very friendly with Robert 
Portal in the Crimea. There 
was a good deal of light badinage 
over incidents in the campaign, 
and Portal twitted Russell with 
having dined not wisely but too 
well in the mess of the 13th 
on the heights of Balaclava. 
Afterwards, it seems, in an 
attempt to obtain copy for his 
paper, he was chased across the 
Plain by Cossacks, then made 
himself unpopular with all ranks 
by reporting the matter to Sir 
Colin Campbell, who as a result 
ordered the regiment to patrol 
all night. 

The trial of William Palmer, 
the Rugeley Doctor, for murder, 
and his being sentenced to 
death, had excited extraordinary 
interest. In view of the crowds 
expected to attend the execu- 
tion, and the fear of disorders 
that might occur, two squadrons 
of the 13th Light Dragoons had 
been detailed to assist the civil 
power. Major Portal had in 
any case to be on duty, and Sir 
Walter was determined to accom- 
pany him as an onlooker. They 
stayed for the night of the 13th 
June at the Vine Inn at Stafford, 
where Calcraft, the executioner, 
was also installed. Calcraft was 
inclined to be discursive, and 
regaled Sir Walter with his 
experiences as hangman dating 
from 1828. Sir Walter appar- 
ently found these macabre re- 
collections entertaining, and 
after a bottle of his favourite 
45 port, which he shared with 
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Calcraft, he became genially 
sompolent. 

Major Portal, in his journal 
describing the day’s events, 
says: “The execution took 
place outside the jail; there 
was @ crowd of about 50,000, and 
near the scaffold there were 
several old hags knitting, which 
brought to mind the tricot- 
teuses of the French Revolu- 
tion. It seems that in this year 
of grace 1856 we have not 
advanced much since then. 
When Palmer was turned off, 
there was a deep-seated roar in 
the mob, which for a moment 
got out of hand. The Peelers 
were quite useless, and I gave 
the order to draw swords. We 
made a sort of half charge, and 
after some belabourings with 
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the flats of the sabres, we 
restored order. This sort of 
work sickens one and I was 
thankful when the duty was 
over.” 

The house-party broke up 
on June 16th for the usual 
summer cruise in the Beatrice. 
Sir Walter was getting restive 
and wished to be Captain of his 
own sbip again. He had been 
frankly bored with the social 
life and the aftermath of the 
Crimean War, but being pre- 
sumably heartened by Mr Cal- 
craft’s reminiscences and having 
been an eye-witness of an execu- 
tion, he was moved to declare 
that the expedition “‘ might have 
been worse.”? It must be ad- 
mitted that Sir Walter took his 
pleasure somewhat sadly. 
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KALIMPONG. 


BY DAVID WILSON FLETCHER. 


THE seventy-seven tea gardens 
of the Darjeeling District of 
West Bengal, where some of the 
world’s finest tea is produced, 
lie along the slopes of the 
valleys between ridges that 
stretch across the Sikkim border 
right up to the green belt 
skirting the Kanchenjunga 
snow range. Twenty years ago, 
narrow bridle-paths linked the 
gardens to Darjeeling town, 
and half a day’s ride on a 
sturdy Bhotia pony was the 
only way of getting to an 
‘occasion’ at the Club. Since 
the war, roads have been im- 
proved so that nearly every 
garden is accessible by jeep, and 
the use of ponies for transport 
will soon be a method of the 
past. 

As assistant manager on a 
tea garden immediately opposite 
the Darjeeling ridge, I can see 
the buildings of the little town 
dotted upon the 8000-feet hill- 
side, and at night the lights 
lie against the darkness like 
scattered gems on a strip of 
jeweller’s velvet, a constant 
temptation to escape for a brief 
spell to civilisation. For the 
sake of an occasional jaunt, my 
wife, S., was prepared to fight 
down her fear of the precipice 
that nibbles at one side of the 
mountain track, reducing it to 
the minimum width that allows 
passage to a light car. 

Opportunity came when a 


planter friend was due for leave 
and sold me his small open 
tourer. The Diwali Puja, the 
Hindu Festival of Lights, was 
marked in true Indian style as 
an auspicious day for our first 
trip; our destination, Kalim- 
pong, that last point shown on 
the map before a vague, irre- 
concilable line brings up short 
against the white uncharted 
land-mass that denotes the little- 
known Tibetan Plateau. Here 
arrive the muleteers from Lhasa, 
clinging to their traditional India 
trade which the Chinese, since 
they became uninvited guests 
in that country, seem anxious to 
circumscribe. Here stands the 
last bastion before the bamboo 
curtain, a tiny shanty-town, 
with a single hotel full of journal- 
ists, mountaineers, and anthro- 
pologists, all anxious to record 
their interests while time remains 
and memory serves. 

On Diwali morning the sun 
bursts upon a dew-drenched 
world resplendent against a 
background of cool green vegeta- 
tion. Kanchenjunga has never 
seemed so high, the undefiled 
buttresses stand in the pale-blue 
sky so that all our bungalow 
servants come out into the 
garden and stare with the im- 
pressive silence that moves all 
hill-folk when they gaze upon 
the holy abode of their Gods. 

The mali comes forward with 
three exquisite rose-buds, plucked 
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with the dew upon them, 
so that their perfume will remain 
delicate the whole day. He pre- 
sents them to S. with a deep 
salaam, then squats at the 
edge of the lawn to watch our 
departure, knowing that a long 
day of complete relaxation lies 
before him, unbroken by tire- 
some directions from an energetic 
memsahib. 

Melody, my elder daughter, 
comes down the steps of the 
veranda with a chocolate-box 
bow atop her fair curls, her huge 
teddy-bear, with a single glass 
eye and torn breeches, clutched 
in her arms. “He wants to 
come too, Daddy!” 

I make a rapid mental re- 
arrangement of the seating plan 
as I eye the four-foot-long back 
seat, and acquiesce. <A teddy- 


bear that has flown from England 


in a Stratocruiser in the care of 
his three-year-old mistress can- 
not be left out of a picnic at 
puja-time. The bearer lifts both 
of them into the car. 

S. tells the pani-wallah to take 
her Siamese cats and spaniel 
pups indoors, gets into the front 
seat, and begins to check the 
items she knows are necessities 
for a single day’s outing : babies’ 
nappies and sun-bonnets, bis- 
cuits, bottles of boiled milk, 
fruit, cardigans, camera, spare 
films, cigarettes, the picnic 
hamper, filtered water. I check 
the spare petrol and oil cans, 
pump and tool kit, and send the 
cook to call Ayah with my 
younger daughter. 

Ayah emerges at last, fat, 
bland, and complacent. It 
always vaguely irritates us that 
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whenever we are going out she 
is always the last to be ready, 
and invariably we have to wait 
for her. Though she is given 
hours’ warning, she has a habit 
of disappearing into the cook- 
house, where, safe from the eyes 
of sahib and memsabib, all the 
wonderful conglomeration of 
coolies’ possessions are hoarded, 
and a ritual hair-oiling and 
plaiting takes place. Her 
eighteen -months-old charge, 
Kandy, has already been washed 
and rewashed, dressed and re- 
dressed, and is delivered under 
protest to the back seat. The 
springs of the little car creak 
and sag as Ayah heaves herself 
between the children. I touch 
the starter and we move sedately 
in first gear along the drive with 
engine racing as I brace myself 
for the effort of taking the first 
hairpin bend at a gradient of 
one in five. 

The track, it cannot be graced 
with the title of road, meanders 
between the tea bushes, at 
different levels. From our bun- 
galow to the main road, a dis- 
tance of ten miles, there is a 
continuous drop on one side, 
varying from a slope of several 
yards to a sheer rock-wall fall- 
ing away to the valley-bed two 
thousand feet below. 

Up and up toils the little car. 
I can feel the wheel under my 
hands bucking and wrenching 
from side to side as the tyres 
grind into ruts or ride pro- 
truding rocks. It is impossible 
to keep the tracks and paths in 
any semblance of order in the 
Darjeeling hills during the rainy 
season ; for a single downpour, 
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lasting perhaps three hours and 
measuring six or seven inches, 
will cut yard-deep channels down 
the middle of the most carefully 
drained path. Cold-weather re- 
pairs, between the months of 
October and May, are usually 
abortive unless a metal surface 
is laid; for a thick layer of red 
dust carpets the track, kicked 
up by countless ponies’ hooves, 
and the first rain carries it into 
the nullahs. Through such dust 
the wheels now spin wildly at 
every corner, and even at full 
lock the car is within six inches 
of the precipice on one side or 
grazing the rock-wall on the 
other. 

threading our way up the 
valley, past the factory atop the 
ridge, set in an aura of warm 
tea smells, deserted now except 
for an indolent chowkidar ag- 
grieved at being deprived of 
part of his puja holiday, we 
leave the lines of tea bushes 
behind and plunge suddenly into 
jungle. This is the forest area, 
@ plantation laid out and super- 
vised for many years by 
E. O. Shebbeare of Everest 
fame. Shebbeare was an Indian 
Forestry Department officer at 
the time he went as transport 
officer on the 1924 and 1933 
Everest expeditions. It is largely 
his work that has produced the 
magnificent coniferous forests, 
covering thousands of acres, 
that stretch from Darjeeling far 
into Sikkim. 

The forest is perpetually damp. 
The trees are festooned with 
trailing creepers,  pothos, 
peppers, convolvulus, and big- 
nonias of such variety that every 
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season of the year produces a 
galaxy of coloured blossoms. 
Tree ferns, luxuriant and hand- 
some, are bound by cables of 
vines to magnificent black juni- 
pers, graceful Himalayan larches, 
and long-leaved screw pines. 
Every trunk is thickly daubed 
with great patches of moss, and 
the underside of many branches 
is tufted with virile foliaceous 
lichens, like hair on an old man’s 
chin. Rhododendrons, drawn 
to the light like saplings, cluster 
in rivalry with ivory-flowered 
magnolias. The ground is 
strewn with wild strawberries ; 
the pungency of rotting timber 
and damp decomposing vegeta- 
tion is heavy upon the air. 

Set between the conifers are 
gnarled and warped trees, birch 
and Himalayan oak of tre- 
mendous age. It is these giants 
that have held the hillside fast 
against the onslaught of cen- 
turies of fierce rain and erosion. 
Their roots sprawl nakedly across 
the slopes, thrusting here a 
tendril, there a limb, consoli- 
dating a hard-won triumph over 
the inhospitable shifting earth. 
Their great trunks stand host 
to a hundred-named epiphytic 
orchids, and probably as many 
yet to come under the botanist’s 
scrutiny. 

Everyone in the district is an 
orchid enthusiast. The orchid 
section at the annual Darjeeling 
flower-show is a fabulous sight. 
My neighbour on an adjoining 
garden has a collection among 
which he asserts that a single 
specimen has a value over £100 
sterling. I resolve to stop on 
our way back and rob the forest 
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of a few of her more exotic 
samples. 

S. sits beside me as we work 
precariously along the track, 
hunched into a tense bundle of 
nerves. I pretend to ignore her 
fears and keep pointing out 
masses of blooms or a glimpse of 
our coti, poised like a white 
pimple on the side of the hog’s- 
back, minute and unreal, three 
thousand feet below and some 
seven or eight miles away. It 
is only from the corner of my 
eye that I see these things, but 
not for an instant do her eyes 
leave the track immediately 
ahead. She nods and says, 
‘* Yes, dear; watch the road!” 
in a breathless voice that refuses 
to respond to her efforts to 
make it sound non-committal. 
Ayah sits as still as a rock eigh- 
teen inches from the back of 
my neck, a hand clasping each 
of my daughters’ dresses, her 
short, brown fingers entwined 
in the fabric, her eyes round as 
marbles, focused, like 8.’s, just 
beyond the bonnet of the car. 
The children, unmoved by our 
spectacular progress, hang over 
the sides and delight in the 
sensation of height. 

The track levels out in some 
places through the forest, though 
we have still to climb four 
thousand feet to reach the village 
of Ghoom on the main road. 
Seven bridges span the fiercest 
of the many tumbling streams 
that lash the track. These are 
‘Heath Robinson’ affairs made 
by dropping a couple of stout 
pines and planking unevenly 
across the top. There are neither 
sides nor rails, and as they are 
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only just wide enough to take 
the wheels of the car, one can 
only hold the wheel steady and 
trust to luck that one’s first 
alignment is right. To add to 
the difficulty, most of the bridges 
are set at the wrong angle, so 
that immediately before ’ or 
after crossing one, a violent 
turn of the wheel is necessary to 
avoid shooting the car over the 
precipice or ramming the inner 
wall. 

The longest of the bridges is 
about thirty feet; there is a 
sheer drop beneath. Here a 
cascade of water shoots from a 
ledge eighty feet above and 
comes tumbling and foaming 
down an arm’s length from the 
bridge, hits the rocks below, 
and goes hurtling down through 
the trees to the valley - bed, 
where the Great Rangeet traces 
its course direct from the Holy 
Snows of Kanchenjunga. This 
waterfall is called the Banda 
bier, the monkey’s leap, by the 
Nepalis of the district. As the 
little car edges across the bridge, 
we realise that the slats are not 
nailed down; each of the warped 
planks dances independently like 
the keys on some crazy piano. 
The spray from the fall is cold 
as ice; K. starts to ery, but 
once across the bridge, she is 
mollified, by Ayah, with a biscuit 
my wife hands over her shoulder. 

We stop and put on our 
woollies. In less than an hour 
we have climbed five thousand 
feet and the change in tempera- 
ture is very marked. Now, as 
we stand in the forest, we are on 
a level with Darjeeling, which is 
spread out on the narrow ridge 
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that divides into two spurs over- 
looking the union of the Barrah 
and Chota Rangeets. The 
houses are perched along the 
ridge at different levels, and 
straggle outwards from the con- 
gested bazaar area, in seeming 
confusion, wherever the slopes 
permit. With the passing of the 
British Raj the glamour of 
Darjeeling and its season has 
faded, and the countless hotels 
and boarding-houses, of which 
it is largely composed, have a 
threadbare dated air. But still 
it is a gallant little town, and 
dear to the hearts of the 
Planters’ community, upon 
whom its prosperity is now 


mainly dependent. 

We are thankful for the 
mancuvrability of our open 
tourer; for the track in places 
has been blasted through sheet, 


rock of enduring hardness and 
is no more than a ledge eight 
feet wide, and not the least of 
these dangers is a low overhang. 
The rock-face is scarred where 
the angle-irons supporting the 
hoods of the tea-garden jeeps 
have grazed. 

We are edging along one of 
the narrowest parts of the track 
when 8. stiffens perceptibly and 
says under her breath, ‘“ My 
God!” I stop and switch off 
the engine; forI, too, have heard 
the sound of another car coming 
towards us. I work the hooter 
desperately in staccato barks ; 
and in that treacherous place, 
with the rock-wall only just 
beyond my elbow thrusting the 
sound back at us, and the dark, 
ever-restless noises of the rain- 
forest, we sit galvanised, praying 
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for the sound of an answering 
horn. 

Not ten yards beyond us, the 
track is obscured from our view 
by a sharp turn. I debate in a 
single thought the chances of 
leaping from the car, reaching 
the corner and signalling the 
approaching driver; but the 
thought is futile, for round the 
rock forges the blunt nose of 
a jeep. I hold my finger rigid 
upon the horn button, and at 
this moment some intrinsic part 
of its mechanism fails and the 
sound cuts out. The seconds 
of ensuing silence are quite 
appalling. The windscreen of 
the jeep comes into view and 
the driver sees us. We watch 
the jerk of his shoulders as his 
hands make a reflex lunge for 
the gear lever. He stops dead. 
There is @ moment of heavy 
respiration, for unconsciously 
we have all been holding our 
breaths ! 

The jeep is a mass of bodies ; 
fifteen coclies have somehow 
found hand- and foot-holds and 
still left room for the driver to 
turn the wheel. It is a vehicle 
from one of the Indian-owned 
gardens and has been carrying 
chests of tea to the railhead at 
Ghoom. The coolies are from 
widely scattered places on the 
ridge, returning without fear 
from visiting relatives or a day’s 
trading in the bazaar, excited 
as children on the scenic railway 
of a fun-fair at their reprieve 
from a long trek home. 

The driver disentangles him- 
self from the packed jeep and 
comes towards us grinning 
broadly. I say a few things to 
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him in Nepali, which luckily 8S. 
does not yet understand very 
well; but Ayah squirms with 
delighted approval behind me, 
and I remember, too late, that 
my elder daughter already speaks 
the language with all the idiom 
of a Nepali. 

““My horn is broken, Sahib, 
but I heard your car shouting,” 
says the driver reasonably. 

‘* Well, my reverse gear is 
broken,” I declare untruthfully, 
still heated. ‘‘ You will have to 
back.” 

He salutes acknowledgment, 
still grinning. ‘ First unload all 
those people,” I shout, prompted 


by a pang of conscience as he - 


walks back to the jeep, but he 
does not seem to hear. 

The engine roars to life and 
the jeep takes a two-foot jump 
towards us, then jerks into re- 
verse and shoots back round the 
corner, steered, I suppose, mainly 
by the confused shouted direc- 
tions of its occupants. 

I start up the car again and 
follow. The jeep has backed up 
& narrow alcove cut into the 
bank. As we edge past, the 
coolies cheer and wave to the 
children, pointing at their yellow 
curls, which never fail to fascinate 
them. 

Soon the track widens and 
levels off and the trees begin to 
thin out. In a few minutes we 
reach the main road. 

The single, forty-mile-long 
road that connects Darjeeling 
to the plains is kept in excellent 
repair. It is laid like a ribbon 
threading between the hills in a 
series of Sweeping curves, cutting 
back upon itself at a score of 
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places, 
height. 
a fine 


always at a different 
Across the Teesta River 
span bridge links the 
rising township of Siliguri, 
thence the road runs into the 
heart of the great tea-growing 
Dooars plain, direct to the 
Pakistan frontier. East Paki- 
stan cuts the state of West 
Bengal in two now, so that 
direct route to Calcutta is com- 
plicated by customs formalities. 
Air route across Pakistan terri- 
tory is the only swift passage, 
consequently the landing- strip 
at Siliguri has become a busy 
air-traffic terminus, and Dar- 
jeeling tea is often flown to the 
Calcutta sales, to eliminate the 
time-lag of the detour by river 
and rail. 

The sun is now half-high ina 
cloudless sky and the children 
don sun-bonnets. The snows of 
Kanchenjunga have lost their 
early dazzle and are merged with 
the liquid blue of the sky by a 
rising heat haze. Released from 
the toil of bottom gear and a 
rugged surface, the little car 
purrs contentedly and the tyres 
begin to sing on the good 
tarmac. 

Within a few minutes we 
arrive at Ghoom, which is almost 
perpetually in cloud. It is a 
light filter-passing haze today 
that hangs on the still air. I 
have known clouds so thick at 
Ghoom that I have had to get 
out of a car and walk a yard in 
front of the radiator with a 
handkerchief pinned on my 
collar. 

A notice on the tiny wooden 
station proclaims Ghoom, at 
8012 feet, to be the highest 
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railway station in the world. 
From here the road descends a 
thousand feet in tortuous bends 
to Darjeeling. I wonder how 
many of the thousands of British 
troops who came up to Darjeeling 
for a brief spell before and 
during World War II. will re- 
member The Old Witch of 
Ghoom. This incredibly old 
character graced the little station 
for many, many years. She 
appeared in print scores of times; 
every travel article about the 
district featured her, and she 
must have rivalled the eternal 
snows as a photographic subject. 
How she spent the hard winters 
(Ghoom is often snowbound be- 
tween January and March) is a 
mystery. She had no house or 
even shelter, and dressed in a 
patchwork gown, stiff with grease 
and dirt and laden with Tibetan 
amulets and charms, she existed 
by begging from passengers on 
the Darjeeling Himalayan Rail- 
way, squatting at the end of the 
platform between the arrivals of 
the three trains a day. 

The metre-gauge railway, toy- 
like with its miniature loco- 
motives and tiny bogey-wheeled 
carriages, is one of the engineer- 
ing wonders of the world. It 
loops back upon itself in a series 
of curves, and in one place it is 
necessary for the engine to 
reverse down a siding in order 
to make a straight run at the 
next gradient. The road and 
rail follow the same route, cross- 
ing and recrossing each other 
innumerable times. As we leave 
Ghoom a train is ascending. 
M. is fascinated by the two men 
sitting on little iron seats just 
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above the buffers of the loco- 
motive, sprinkling sand on the 
rails in order that the wheels 
may gain purchase. 

Half a mile from Ghoom and 
we reach the village of Jore- 
bungalow. This is the strong- 
hold of the Kyahs, money- 
lenders and contractors of the 
district, and is reminiscent of 
the European ghettos of old. 
Open shops face each other 
across the narrow road and rail- 
track. Their interiors are spread 
from wall to wall with cotton- 
filed mattresses, and upon 
these the Kyahs sprawl in- 
elegantly, checking their endless 
accounts, which, it is said, they 
keep in triplicate ; one copy for 
themselves, one for tax auditcrs, 
and one copy for their partners; 
all different! 


We cross the rail line here, at 
a@ junction, and begin the long 
glide down the Teesta Valley; 
for the Kalimpong ridge lies on 
the other side of the river. 
I switch off the engine and we 


move with the breeze in our 
faces, glad of the silence. S. 
relaxes a little and starts to 
enjoy the trip. My foot remains 
just above the brake-pedal, for 
every corner is blind; and on 
these mountain roads occasional 
traffic is more dangerous than a 
steady stream. 

A splendidly girthed coni- 
ferous plantation stalks beside 
the road for six miles out of 
Jorebungalow. Ahead of us a 
constant miscellany of birds 
shuttles from overhanging 
boughs. Family parties of the 
common Indian minas strut in 
the dust on their strong yellow 
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legs at the turn of every corner, 
only rising and taking wing into 
the thickets when we are nearly 
upon them, when they turn and 
scold us arrogantly in their 
harsh croaking voices. Among 
the olive-green foliage the scarlet 
minivets dodge and swoop with 
incredible swiftness. Scant 
flocks of ashy-headed green 
pigeons speed in effortless fo.ma- 
tion down the road, bank grace- 
fully at the corner, and dis- 
appear at the point we reach 
forty seconds later. ‘‘ Three 
cheers! Three cheers!’ shrieks 
the small spotted babbler, over 
and over as we pass, and he has 
@ cousin to take up the call 
every fifty yards, while from the 
deepest glades the timid shamas 
sing as sweetly as any English 
blackbird. 

Down and down drops the 
We pass 


road into the valley. 
a few clumps of houses; thatched 
and whitewashed, plastered with 
smooth red clay to half-height, 
neat and charming, surrounded 


by masses of marigolds, the 
puja flower of Hindu mythology. 
At one of these villages a huge 
humped white cow stands astride 
the road, mildly inquisitive. 
“ Look,” shouts M., jumping up 
and down on the back seat in 
excitement; “it’s wearing a 
necklace!’’ The cow has, in- 
deed, been garlanded with a 
string of orange marigolds and 
its great head daubed with 
symbolic vermilion powder. 
Dogs also, among most domestic 
animals, are honoured thus 
during the Diwali festival. 

Quite suddenly we run out of 
the plantation and the graceful 
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shade-arch gives way to tea on 
both sides of the road. S. says, 
“ There’s Kalimpong.” I draw 
in to the side of the road and 
stop. Seen from the opposite 
side of the Teesta Valley, it is 
hard to believe the panorama 
includes a town. Tea bushes in 
tight green rows sweep to the 
carbon-line that marks the great 
Teesta River five thousand feet 
below. The swell and fold of 
the vast hill barrier that bars 
Tibet stretches fifty miles east 
and west. The snow-caps on 
the holy mountains against the 
limpid sky are more fantastic 
than Disney could ever portray 
them; they topple and lean 
into space, hover baseless, buoy- 
ant on the rising heat, dissolve 
before the eyes and merge into 
the azure dome, so that one’s 
eyes haze with the brilliance, 
falter in concentration, blink 
and re-focus, searching desper- 
ately to reorient but never seem- 
ing quite to be able to fix the 
feature so startlingly clear a 
moment before. I think of our 
box camera, but reject its in- 
efficiency as unworthy. We all 
sit gazing until the sun scorches 
our eyeballs and we turn to each 
other with prismatic tears upon 
our cheeks and agree that here 
we shall lunch. 

I allow the car to run forward 
beneath a Black Seris shade tree 
that overhangs a culvert. We 
get out and sit on the grass 
verge beside the sparkling water. 
As we sit munching sandwiches 
in the dappled shade a troop of 
Bengal Macaques monkeys comes 
swinging through the trees inter- 
planting the tea. There are 
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forty or fifty of them of all 
sizes. M. and K. are very 
excited, but we tell them to 
sit quietly ; for these creatures 
are not in the least afraid of 
human beings if no animosity is 
shown them. M. can hardly 
contain herself when a large 
female monkey comes into the 
tree above us and we can see 
the tiny pink-faced baby monkey 
clinging to the underparts of her 
fur. K. sits open-mouthed, her 
arm suspended in the act of 
conveying @ biscuit to her mouth. 
Monkeys are common on most 
of the Darjeeling tea gardens, 
where they do a good deal of 
damage to coolies’ crops of 
Indian corn and fruit. Last 


year a troop of monkeys de- 
scended on our garden and in a 
single night stripped our pine- 


apple plantation of three hun- 
dred half-ripe fruit. They are 
not nocturnal feeders, but they 
usually raid cultivated areas 
just before the day breaks and 
gorge themselves till about 
7 AM., a8 though aware that 
these are the hours when man is 
least vigilant. When our malis 
arrived in the morning the 
boldest of the troop were just 
carting off the last few pine- 
apples into the jungle, carrying 
them under their arms, as they 
made their way along interlacing 
boughs like triumphant shoppers 
from a bargain sale. 

The monkeys watch us in 
curiosity, chattering and gri- 
macing at the car, and every 
bit as fascinated by my fair- 
haired daughters as M. and K. 
are by them. Their shrill 
whistles pierce the still air as 
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the largest males, guardians of 
the troop, take up vantage- 
points among the trees and keep 
the females and young monkeys 
within safe limits. So absorbed 
are we by the antics of the 
monkeys that an hour passes 
before we realise it. As we 
reload the car, they make off 
down the valley. 

It is now two o’clock and I 
try to make time down to the 
Teesta bridge ; for it is an hour’s 
climb up the other side of the 
valley into Kalimpong.  S. 
admits her anxiety about our 
getting home before dark. Then 
I know that her fear of the forest 
road has been a shadow in the 
back of her mind all day, and it 
dawns on us that to reach Kalim- 
pong will mean a night drive 
back. We go on for another 
quarter of an hour, allowing our 
minds to get used to the dis- 
appointment without admitting 
it to each other, for we realise 
we shall not reach our objective. 
At a village just above the 
bridge we stop. The gradient 
is very steep and the road is 
very narrow, but there is no 
cutting into which I can back 
the car. We come to a decision; 
to turn back now will allow us a 
leisurely return in daylight. S. 
gets out of the car to signal my 
reversal. The road is lined with 
children all dressed in new 
clothes, which it is incumbent 
upon their parents to provide at 
puja-time. I edge round gin- 
gerly in a series of short moves, 
conscious of the deep nullahs 
on each side of the road. It 
is not until the car is turned 
to face the road we have 
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descended, that I realise just 
how steep and long is the 
climb before us. I refill the 
radiator from a stream running 
through the village. Already, 
as the sun slips towards the 
line of hills, fingers of shadow 
are beginning to reach up from 
the valley-bed. 

It is three-thirty ; it will be 
dark by 6 P.M.; our return is a 
race against time. I push the 
little car hard, hoping it will not 
overheat—second gear most of 
the way; for even vhere the 
road levels off slightiy the dis- 
tance between the hairpin bends 
allows little time to change up. 

We reach Jorebungalow and 
cross the railway line. A brief 
pause here to let the car cool 
off. M. and K. notice a big 
bunch of coloured balloons hang- 


ing in one of the Kyahs’ shops, 
and they clamour to be given 


one. 8S. submits, and there is a 
further delay while red thread 
is tied to two gaudy balloons 
and M. and K. take possession. 
At Ghoom the cloud has con- 
centrated to a density that de- 
mands use of our lights. We are 
suddenly appreciative of the 
by-law requiring all vehicles in 
the district to be fitted with a 
fog-lamp. We stop again briefly 
to put up the collapsible hood 
and fit the celluloid side- 
windows: the car seems very 
small and cosy inside. There is 
no chance of making good time 
now. I edge the car slowly 
forward, hoping that each bend 
will show us a clear road, but 
the damp mist continues to 
envelop us all the way down to 
where the forest track turns off 
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the main road. Here, merci- 
fully, we reach the limit of the 
cloud. 

The brief Indian dusk is at 
hand, that moment of trans- 
formation from day to night 
that can never be fixed. The 
trees of the forest seem to draw 
closer together, their weird cloth- 
ing of vines and parasitic plants 
seem denser, the tortuous, rutted 
track has never seemed narrower. 

Between the trees bordering 
the track, out across the preci- 
pice that falls sheer to the valley- 
bed at a promontory, we catch 
@ glimpse of the sky beyond the 
snows of Kanchenjunga, shot 
with saffron and gold, reflecting 
the dying sun. 

No birds call in the forest ; 
the sounds of falling water, that 
assailed our ears earlier in the 
day, now seem muted and pas- 
sive. 8. says, “‘ I feel the forest 
resents the noise of the car 
engine.”’ I laugh, but I know 
what she means. 

We reach the Banda beir and 
rattle across the disjoined plank- 
ing in the spray of the icy 
cascade. M. and K., clutching 
their balloons, have fallen asleep 
on either side of Ayah in the 
back of the car. I notice 
patches of damp in the dust on 
the road; the dew has begun 
to strike already. The chill 
increases every minute. En- 
sconced behind the engine, I feel 
warm and comfortable. I am 
filled with an exhilarating con- 
fidence and satisfaction in the 
little car. Already my mind’s 
eye is filled with pictures of us 
all on other picnics, farther 
afield; perhaps we might get 
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to the plains, or over the Sikkim 
border to Gangtok. We round 
@ huge overhang and nearly run 
down three Nepalis walking be- 
fore us, in single file down the 
track. They jump to the rock- 
wall and press against it as we 
edge past w: . little room to 
spare. They are two men and a 
woman, laden with bundles and 
carrying cooking-pots, so that 
we know they have come from 
a great distance. The men 
wear “short, black waistcoats 
which show they are not tea- 
garden workers, for this is a 
dress peculiar to ‘ busti’ dwellers 
or villagers. The woman in her 
long sari and head-shawl wears 
a heavy necklace of silver rupees, 
silver anklets and a nose-ring, 
and ear-rings of gold, the latter 
four inches in diameter. To be 
dressed thus proves they have 
been visiting relatives in some 
distant village. They stare at 
us in curiosity and the men 
salute us in old style, left hand 
to right elbow, right fingers 
touching the brow. S. says it is 
a pity that we are not able to 
give them a lift. 

We have been driving for 
about fifteen minutes after pass- 
ing these people, when we come 
to a place in the road where a 
nullah filled with trickling water 
has cut a narrow groove down 
the inner side of the track, 
which snakes here, in a series of 
irregular turns, and steepens 
perceptibly. The hillside falls 
away from the track almost 
sheer in places, but studded 
with huge naked slab rocks for 
about five hundred feet, before 
the jungle thickens and the 
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trees begin again, to sweep down 
a further two thousand feet to 
the valley - bed. (I can state 
now, with confirmed accuracy, 
that the track at this point is 
5 feet 9 inches in width.) 

At one moment we seem to 
be proceeding with perfect equili- 
brium, carefully but without 
undue restraint, and the next 
I am aware of the off-side front 
wheel making an independent 
move outwards and downwards. 
With the gentlest sideways surge, 
I feel the outer edge of the track 
crumble and drop away into 
space. The bonnet of the little 
car dips and begins to roll 
slowly into the chasm. We seem 
to hang as S. lurches against 
my elbow. Then the car, with 
the two babies asleep in the 
back and us three adults sitting 


bolt upright, slowly topples over 
and outward. ... 


I am counting each time the 


car rolls over; once, twice, 
thrice ; each time we are righted, 
the car lands with a splintering 
crash on one of the rocks. My 
hopeless, desperate thought, 
“This has gone far enough; 
I must do something to stop 
i. # 

I do not recollect being flung 
from the car, but at some 
moment during the eternity 
since we left the track I find 
myself stretched upon a shelf of 
rock listening to the sickening 
sound of the car rolling and 
twisting, bounding and crashing 
from rock to rock, going on 
down into the abyss. 

A reflex brings me to my feet 
and there is the car, as I believe 
with my dear ones hurtling in a 
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welter of crunched metal and 
splintered glass... . 

The wreck goes on down out 
of sight into the rank jungle 
below. A terrible silence takes 
upon the scene—a silence so 
brief and yet so timeless, charged 
with such loneliness and desola- 
tion, that I immediately think 
myself a stranger in another 
sphere. Two gaudy balloons, 
abject bathos, yet fitting the 
nightmare pattern, drift slowly 
past. Then comes a voice call- 
ing my name, near at hand, yet 
at first without tone. Again 
and again it calls, bleakly, with 
frightful desperation and a terror 
and loneliness to match the chill 
that strikes my heart. I recog- 
nise my wife’s voice and I draw 
breath and call in flat futility, 
“ Tt’s all right, S. Stay where 
you are; it’s all right!” 


I start to scramble up the 


slope, clawing at the razed 
jungle growth that sprouts in 
patches among the rocks and 
is blazed by the fall of the 
wrecked car. I drag myself 
over a ridge of rock and find 
Ayah lying motionless. I shake 
her shoulders and watch her 
eyes slowly re-focus and recog- 
nise me. Her left shoulder is 
obviously out of joint, but it is 
her left leg she indicates to me ; 
& jagged cut slashes through the 
muscle, exposing the bone for 
about six inches. 

A little way from Ayah I see 
M., still clutching her teddy- 
bear with an arm that is twisted 
unnaturally. Her pallor is 
terrible, for she has received 
a blow in the pelvis and has 
vomited. As I pick her up, she 
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makes no sound and does not 
seem to know me. 

The slope is littered with 
parts of the car, battered or 
crushed out of recognition ; the 
windscreen, surprisingly intact, 
balances upon a rock. Among 
this mass of wreckage I crawl ; 
behind me Ayah _ gallantly 
struggles upwards. The slope is 
convex so that I cannot see the 
track, but at last I perceive S. 
standing above us with baby K. 
in her arms. 8. and K. have 
been flung out of the car after 
it made only two or three turns, 
and beyond minor scratches 
neither seems hurt. 

So we gather on the track, 
and sit, not speaking, but look- 
ing at each other, while the 
night comes down and the 
Diwali Puja festive lights spring 
to brilliance along the Darjeeling 
ridge. And on the dark hill- 
sides a thousand tiny lamps are 
lit by the villagers and the tea- 
garden workers outside their 
thatch-and-wattle huts. And 
from the great dominance of 
our position in the forest, we sit 
in numbed silence and survey 
the myriads of scattered lights 
that make of the valley an 
enchanted place on this night 
of all the year. There is no 
moon, for this is the fifteenth 
day after full light; but the 
countless lamps outline the 
smooth hills, undulating like 
huge waves on @ petrified sea, 
across Sikkim to the pale snows 
of Kanchenjunga, made luminous 
against the night. And when 
the firmament grows bright it 
becomes hard to see where the 
sky ends and the world begins, 
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for one is a reflection of the 
other ; and if the Goddess Lak- 
shimi is abroad this night, she 
must look upon the scene and 
be well pleased to see the glory 
heaven and earth accord her. 

After some while, the people 
whom we passed earlier come 
down the track and find us. 
I send one man on to the nearest 
tea garden to summon help 
from the manager; the other 
man and the woman I persuade 
to stay with us; for there is 
comfort in unshocked faces and 
they seem not in the least sur- 
prised to see us; and when we 
point to where the car has 
hurtled, they spare not a glance 
for the wreck. Also I feel more 
confident that our message will 
reach competent ears the quicker 
if the man has to return for his 
companions. 

The resonant, single-note saw 
of a thousand cicadas begins on 
some jungle signal. We light a 
fire and wash the blood from 
our faces in the nullah. SB. 
realises that my elder daughter’s 
arm is broken. I go part of the 
way down the slope again to 
drag up the rear seat, which has 
been flung out of the car. Upon 
this we lay M., for a bitter 
ground frost has begun to strike 
upwards. 

At last, far below, we see the 
head-lights of a jeep moving 
among the trees, climbing 
steadily towards us. Ironically, 
it is not until this moment that 
I notice that our clothes hang 
in shreds on our bodies, but it is 
futile to worry now! Ayah’s 
sari has served well, torn in 
strips and used as bandages ; 
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my shirt likewise is dispersed, 
and the legs of my shorts are as 
@ grass-skirt. 8S.’s dress holds in 
patches. 

It takes the jeep twenty 
minutes to reach us from the 
point we first saw it, but we 
bear this philosophically, for 
the end is in sight. The vehicle 
finally comes up to us, the 
fierce lights, like eyes, glaring 
at our miserable little group 
clustered on the track. We are 
immediately surrounded by a 
crowd of people who emerge 
from the jeep in untoward 
numbers. Last came James E., 
bland and inconsequential, with 
the platitude, ‘‘ Hello! What's 
happened ? ” 

He has brought a first-aid 
box, but we think the children 
are too shocked and chilled to 
wait a moment longer than 
necessary, and we fear that 
unless Ayah’s leg is stitched 
soon it may be beyond complete 
recovery. The jeep arrived full; 
now begins the task of fitting 
everyone into it. Four of the 
original complement have to be 
left to walk back ; they make no 
pretence that they have come 
for any reason but curiosity, 
and set off gaily down the 
track, singing loudly to scare off 
any prowling leopard or bear. 

The driver, with a nice sense 
of dramatic timing, waits until 
this minute to announce that he 
does not have enough petrol to 
get us all the way to Darjeeling 
hospital. With this load, he 
explains, and on the bad surface 
of the steep track, he will have 
to drive in first gear nearly all 
the way and in some parts with 
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four - wheel drive. James E. 
curses the driver with all the 
fluency of thirty years in the 
Darjeeling hills, but the luminous 
petrol indicator remains flicker- 
ing just above the empty mark. 
We leave it to James E. to 
decide what to do; I do not 
honestly think that S. or I have 
it left in us to make any sort of 
resolution. 

‘* We'll chance it,” says James 
E. characteristically. The driver 
lets in the clutch and then 
begins a ride back into the 
realms of nightmare from which 
we believed ourselves emerged. 
The driver’s best hope is to 
cover the ground in high gear 
without changing down into 
four-wheel drive ; for obviously 
this would drain the petrol tank 
very rapidly. He drives at a 
furious rate, spinning the wheel 
in his hands, swaying his body 
as he takes the violent bends, 
while the jeep bucks and leaps 
about on the scarred surface 
like a mad thing, lurches towards 
the precipice edge, and grazes 
the hood on the overhang. But, 
miraculously to us, it holds the 
track. Ayah, quite paralysed 
with fear and pain now, crouches 
on the floor and repeats over 
and over, ‘‘ Not again! Please, 
Sahib, not again !” 

The trees of the forest hurtle 
past, and between them, far 
below, the scattered lights lining 
the valley seem to multiply with 
every yard we cover and take 
on the awfulness of an under- 
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world of demons who seek to 
lure us to destruction. And all 
the while the needle of the 
petrol indicator trembles at zero. 
What secret elixir keeps the 
jeep in motion we shall never 
know ; for long after the needle 
has ceased to twitch and jerk 
and lies lifeless at lowest ebb, 
the engine throbs steadily and 
the miles fly beneath the wheels. 

At last we reach the main 
road. 

Through Ghoom and into the 
saddle of the hills, where the 
driver switches off the engine 
and we glide through the night, 
crushed in the overloaded vehicle, 
silent and tense as the crop of 
lights surmounting the ridge 
draws Darjeeling slowly nearer. 
Then the lights are all around 
us; thousands of wicks floating 
in tiny clay saucers of oil, 
placed row upon row before low 
mud-houses. And when the 
final gradient comes and the 
ignition is switched on, the 
engine responds and we climb 
the last mile into Darjeeling. 

We feel the gentle hands of 
the huge Bhotia porters lifting 
us carefully, and their soft voices 
talking in soothing tones to the 
children. The Planters’ Club 
beside the hospital is resplendent 
with light, and as we are borne 
up the steep slope to the open 
doors, a vivid trail of golden fire 
weaves into the sky behind a 
Bengali rocket and bursts in a 
shower of crimson light above 
the bazaar. 
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THE assembly hall of the air- 
port at Los Angeles glows like 
the interior of an illuminated 
orange. Crowds mill round the 
information desk, the men in 
tropical suits, the women in light 
summer costumes, carrying, for 
the most part, the fragile, gaily 
coloured suitcases that have 
replaced the heavy luggage of 
the railway era. These are the 
Californian travellers, bound 
south for San Diego or north 
for San Francisco, with side 
lines over the Arizona desert 
into Mexico. The rest of 
us, judging by the weight 
of our clothing, are eastward 
bound over the snow- clad 
Rockies. 

At last my flight number is 
called, and I go out through the 
swing-doors from the brilliant 
orange lighting of the assembly 
hall into the comparative dark- 
ness of the airfield. The east- 
bound plane for Denver stands 
waiting under flood-lights. Be- 
side each seat in the plane, let 
into the wall of the cabin, is a 
valve labelled “‘ oxygen.” We 
shall make use of that later, 
when we climb to 15,000 feet 
to cross the Rockies. The big 
trans-continental planes are, of 
course, “ pressurised,’ but this 
short hop to Denver is off the 
main air routes, and the plane is 
a comparative midget. Never- 
theless, the Rockies are still 
there, looming like a gigantic 
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hurdle between us and our 
destination. 

Some time after midnight 
there is a tangle of snow-clad 
peaks below. The air hostess 
bends over me and I hear her 
voice coming from far away, 
telling me it is time I had some 
oxygen. She inserts a length of 
rubber tubing in the valve and 
hands me the other end, to 
which is attached a small mask 
that covers the mouth and nose. 
I sit in a pleasant lethargy, in- 
haling oxygen from time to time, 
gazing at the inhuman scenery 
below. The whole thing is a 
dream, a dream with just a 
pleasantly frightening hint of 
nightmare—the dimly lit interior 
of the cabin, with little shafts of 
light from the peephole reading- 
lamps shining down on silent 
robot figures that hold masks 
against their faces ; the inhuman 
purring of the engines as they 
lift and drag us through this dark- 
blue tank that is night over the 
Rockies—a tank filled with a 
dark-blue dimness through which 
we look down at jagged snow-clad 
peaks as at reefs rising from the 
bottom of an ocean—a gigantic 
aquarium through which we are 
painfully swimming, not think- 
ing too much about the peaks 
over which we are scraping, or 
what lies down there in the 
dreadful black chasms between 
them, on the unseen and un- 
imaginable floor of the aquarium. 
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Somewhere a moon is riding be- 
hind clouds, shining down with 
an effect of light filtering through 
water on the chaotic scenery at 
the bottom of an ocean; its 
shifts and changes of illumina- 
tion are like intermittent lime- 
light over a colossal stage on 
which a world is in process of 
being born. 

The snow-clad peaks are left 
astern ; the land beneath begins 
to pour downwards in tremen- 
dous folds and creases, separated 
by dark areas of shadow that are 
the beginnings of valleys. This 
is the watershed of the American 
continent. Hundreds of miles to 
the north, in the State of Mon- 
tana, the River Missouri has set 
out on its two-thousand-mile 
wanderings, on its way to join 
the Mississippi before it turns 
southwards to pour its waters 
into the Gulf of Mexico. Mis- 
souri, Mississippi, Ohio, the very 
words, stretching from the 
Rockies to the Appalachians, 
spell American history. As if to 
prove it, the lights of a township 
shine like a cluster of jewels in 
the darkness of a canyon below, 
evidence of a human community 
established in a trough of these 
colossal land waves that are 
shouldering their way down to 
the prairies—an outpost of his- 
tory after the inhumanity of the 
Rockies. Then the darkness is 
chased westwards over the moun- 
tains; the dawn comes up “like 
thunder ’’ over the Atlantic and 
hurtles to meet us across the 
shelf of the American continent; 
we are out in the golden half- 
light over the grasslands of 
Colorado. Soon with a honking 
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of air-brakes we are coming in to 
land at Denver. 


The search for the real Amer- 
ica goes on all afternoon in 
a small two-engined plane that 
hops almost conversationally out 
of Colorado into Nebraska, taking 
up and setting down farmers’ 
wives at small, dusty airfields, 
and generally carrying out the 
functions of a bus running 
through a rural district in Ire- 
land, right down to the way that 
everybody gathers at the dusty 
airfields to watch us come in, 
speculates on who is aboard and 
why, and finally watches us go 
out again before settling down to 
sleep or to the afternoon’s chores. 
An English music-hall comedian 
used to sing about “ Watching 
the trains come in, watching the 
trains go out.’ Substitute a 
small plane, a kind of conversa- 
tional grasshopper that whirrs 
cheerfully up into the sky and 
down again over an enormous 
checkerboard of states, and you 
have the mid-American analogy 
—transport service and after- 
noon’s entertainment all rolled 
into one. 

I cannot make out a pattern in 
the land below; these farmers 
and mechanics who gather at the 
airfields seem to be on the land, 
not, as they would be in Europe, 
of it. We have left the area of 
winter wheat and are now, I 
suppose, over part of the great 
corn belt, but all I can make out 
from the air is a colossal dun- 
coloured and sometimes faintly 
green untidiness. But I am 
accustomed to tiny Irish fields 
that make the land, seen from a 
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height, like a regular and highly 
coloured patchwork quilt ; here 
the almost complete absence of a 
man-imposed pattern defeats me 
and leaves me wondering—a 
problem that has worried me 
about bank clerks in London’s 
suburbia—how a Middle- Western 
farmer finds his way home, or, 
for that matter, the frontiers 
between his farm and the next. 
All this has, no doubt, social and 
political implications already 
worked out in innumerable vol- 
umes by innumerable observers 
of the American scene. 

A river, muddy-coloured, pale 
green over the shallows, wanders 
south-eastwards across the line 
of our flight. As we pass over it, 
I peer down at a small township 
that straddles its willow-grown 
banks, and for some reason I 
think of Tchekhov, of stories set 


in vast plains by the banks of 
rivers that flow sluggishly to- 


wards enormous horizons. Then 
when the river is passed I 
remember it must have been the 
Missouri, and the Russian mise- 
en-scéne seems suddenly out of 
place. The land below grows 
gradually tidier-looking ; at last 
I begin to see the faint shaping 
of history in the outline of fields, 
the grouping of farmsteads, the 
pattern of roads. The typical 
red barn, beloved of the Amer- 
ican landscape painter, shows up 
more and more frequently. We 
are now over Minnesota and the 
hand of the Swede has begun 
to show itself in the way things 
look from the air. 

Towards evening we come to 
a string of lakes set in dark 
woods, with neat white houses 
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nestling in clumps by the water’s 
edge. In the distance, beyond 
the lakes and the dark woods, a 
cluster of skyscrapers, like re- 
versed automatic pencils—Min- 
neapolis, American metropolis of 
the Swede. Looking down on 
the neat white summer homes 
that crowd the wooded islands 
and promontories, the white 
launches that leave V-shaped 
trails on the lake water, the 
yachts anchored by wooden 
jetties, I remember a friend’s 
description of Stockholm. It is 
as if the Swedes had brought 
their European story with them 
and had managed to overprint it 
on the landscape of Minnesota, 
where it mingles with the over- 
tones of Lake Minnetonka, the 
falls of Minnehaha, and memories 
of the forest lands that once hid 
Hiawatha. 

In the ballroom of my Min- 
neapolis hotel, under sophisti- 
catedly shaded lights, young 
men in white tuxedos not so 
much revolve as sway about a 
limited patch of dance-floor in 
the arms of young women who 
are doing their best to look like 
advertisements out of the glossier 
and more decadent American 
magazines. The marble pillars, 
the sinfully discreet darkness, 
the spotlights playing on white 
tuxedos, the wailing of saxo- 
phones, the thump-thump of 
jungle-haunted drums—these are 
the standardised, interchange- 
able spare parts of America at 
play, and America at play has 
a horrible, boring uniformity 
that extends from Atlantic to 
Pacific, embracing every State 
in the Union. This is Minne- 
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apolis playing at not being in 
Minnesota. 

But outside, the reality of 
Minnesota is waiting—red barns, 
green farmland, lakes sparkling 
in the sunlight, dark encircling 
trees, the winter threat of snow 
drifting southwards from Can- 
adian woods. The reality of 
Minnesota that is different from 
the reality of Nebraska—dif- 
ferent in the last analysis from 
the reality of every other State 
in the Union. That is what 
makes the ferment and stimulus 
of America. 


On the plane for Detroit. We 
drone through golden haze, out 
over the green-blue expanse of 
Lake Michigan. About half-way 
across, the air hostess starts to 
serve dinner. During the dessert 
and coffee stage the opposite 
coast emerges from the haze, a 
white sandy beach bordering 
green hilly country with dark 
clumps of trees. I can make out 
small summer cottages sheltering 
among woods by the water’s 
edge, and a wooden jetty, with 
yachts and motor launches tied 
up alongside—a kind of riviera 
in the heart of a continent. 
Just before the lake is left behind 
(it is over 300 miles long and, on 
an average, about 70 miles wide), 
two racy-looking small grey ships 
come in sight, travelling north- 
wards at what, judging by the 
white ‘ bones in their teeth ’ and 
their wide-spreading wakes, must 
be high speed. They look like 
U.S. motor torpedo boats, and 
remind me that the Americans 
have a fresh-water naval tradi- 
tion all their own, created here on 
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these inland seas that stretch by 
means of canals or rivers all the 
way to the St Lawrence and the 
Atlantic Ocean, with memories 
of naval battles, fierce winter 
storms, and sea-going problems 
that breed a hardy race of sailors. 
I remember ‘ Thunder Rock,’ the 
play that put the Great Lakes so 
vividly on the theatrical map, 
and how these waters were once 
the main gateway for immigrants 
into the heart of a new world. 
Somewhere to the south, on the 
opposite shore of the great green- 
blue lake we are leaving behind, 
lies Chicago, sprawling behind 
the theatrical skyscrapers of its 
lake front, a capital city that 
commands a whole network of 
inland oceans. 

We cross the green coast-line 
with its wavy edging of white 
sand, and drone on over undulat- 
ing country, spread out like an 
illustrated map, with low green 
hills crowned by dark woods. 
This is the main body of the 
State of Michigan, a spatulate 
peninsula sticking up north- 
wards into the Great Lakes— 
Michigan to the west, Huron, St 
Clair, and Erie to the east. 
Somewhere under the port wing- 
tip is Grand Rapids, which is a 
good American name for a town 
(I think of Mandrake Falls, from 
which the pixilated Mr Deeds set 
out to conquer the metropolitan 
wilderness of Manhattan!); and 
ahead, on the other side of the 
green, pleasantly wooded penin- 
sula, the towering skyscrapers of 
Detroit, the fourth great city of 
the United States. 

But Detroit, for all its size, 
seems a singularly evasive city 
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to arrive in by air, at any rate 
on this particular route from 
Minneapolis. We land at an 
enormous airfield and taxi across 
what seems like a giant’s chess- 
board of concrete runways to- 
wards a line of airport buildings 
big enough to serve a continent. 
A giant inscription runs along 
the side of these buildings, in 
white lettering that looks about 
thirty feet high—WILLow Run. 
I think of Mark Twain and the 
name of the German town that 
stretched interminably across his 
pages; then of Henry Ford. 
This name in enormous white 
lettering stretches right into the 
history books ; its syllables must 
be written in fire in every Ger- 
man heart—that is, if the 


Germans are capable of learning 
world history, which remains to 


be seen. Here the New World 
was called in to redress the 
balance of the Old along a series 
of conveyor-belts—only to leave 
both in a still more perplexing 
state of unbalance. Here the man 
who dreamed of peace through 
mechanical abundance saw his 
blueprint for a brave new world 
emerge a8 machinery for winning 
@ new mechanical war. I climb 
down from the plane and read 
the giant inscription WImLLow 
Run with somehow the sensation 
of an archeologist reading a wall 
inscription from a civilisation 
already dead. 

It is thirty miles from here into 
the centre of Detroit, along a 
concrete speed-track that is more 
like a railway for motor-cars than 
any old-fashioned idea of a road. 
But before we can speed along 
this speed-track there is an inter- 
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ruption typical of a mechanical 
civilisation getting in its own 
way. The friends who have 
come to meet me have left their 
car in an enormous car-park out- 
side the airport buildings, and 
now they cannot find it because 
it is exactly the same as all the 
other hundreds (or is it thou- 
sands?) of cars by which it is 
surrounded. We walk up and 
down between ranks of shining 
black limousines, looking for a 
black limousine that will be 
subtly different from all the 
other black limousines, and not 
finding it. 

At last, by some mysterious 
American car sense, a particular 
black limousine is separated from 
the herd. We climb aboard and 
set out along the concrete speed- 
track, tunnelling under other 
tracks, flashing across fly-over 
bridges, negotiating complicated 
roundabouts; finally settling 
down to a steady 60-70 m.p.b. 
on @ highway that drives across 
the flat landscape like a concrete 
ruler. It is dusk; we are, I 
suppose, in the nearest thing to 
open country that exists between 
Willow Run and Detroit, but as 
far as the eye can see there is 
nothing that even faintly ap- 
proaches a countryside. The 
flat land across which we hum 
steadily on our concrete railroad 
seems utterly divorced from the 
story of humanity; it is a kind 
of buffer-state between two 
industrialisms, a sad, haunting 
no-man’s-land without a soul— 
a backeloth, with its tall chim- 
neys against the sunset, for a 
new industrial opera entitled 
‘The New Twilight of the Gods,’ 
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script by Henry Ford, and, since 
extremes meet, music by Shosta- 
kovitch, the ace composer of the 
Soviets, whose symphonies some- 
times sound like lonely Diesel 
engines thumping sadly to them- 
selves in empty, echoing, corru- 
gated-iron sheds. 

I stand at the window of my 
hotel bedroom. Detroit seems 
not so much a city as the melting- 
pot of a theory. Or perhaps, 
still better, the melting-pot of an 
economic system. Giant steel 
and concrete honeycombs soar 
like mountain peaks along the 
skyline. In a gap in the moun- 
tain wall, a narrow stretch of 
water, and beyond that again, 
with identical honeycombs rising 
on the farther shore—Canada. 
There may be more humanity to 
the north, but I cannot visualise 


it; I feel shut in by concrete 
symbols, as if surrounded by 
the scenery for some gigantic 
setting of ‘Rossum’s Universal 
Robots.’ 

That is why I keep thinking 


of Russia. At dinner tonight, 
twenty storeys down, in the 
hotel restaurant, the wall- 
paintings of Cadillac trading with 
the Indians seemed to have about 
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a8 much relevance to twentieth- 
century Detroit as a model of a 
dinosaurus in @ museum. The 
iron curtain of the industrial age 
has descended between us and 
Radisson, Cadillac, and the 
coureurs de bois, and to com- 
memorate their forest wilder- 
nesses by means of automobile 
names, hotel names, and wall- 
paintings in restaurants is merely 
romanticism — particularly for 
the inhabitants of machine-belt 
America. In Russia a man has 
rights only in so far as he serves 
the purposes of the State ; here, 
in machine-belt America, I get 
the impression that he may have 
rights, but that he will never be 
a ‘regular guy,’ never fit the 
standardised paper patterns of 
the Press, unless he falls some- 
where into place along the 
assembly-line. That is why, 
looking out of my cell-bedroom 
at the inhuman skyline of De- 
troit, 1 keep thinking of Russia. 
Machine-belt America, machine- 
ridden Russia, the one hive is the 
obverse of the other, and some 
kind of contest between them 
inevitable, unless—Oh! shade 
of Henry Ford—somebody suc- 
ceeds in stopping the machines! 





FOUR GOLD COAST VIGNETTES. 


BY EBROCK 


THESE are vignettes of Gold 
Coast Africans of thirty years 
ago and more; and it may 
well be that such people as 
these are no longer to be en- 
countered in West Africa. Even 
in their own days they were 
highly unusual: it was their 
very unusualness that has kept 
them for so many years in my 
affectionate memory. 

First, place aux dames, Miss 
Rebecca. It was in 1916 that 


I met her, for the first and last 
time, but the years have not 
dimmed the happy remembrance. 
I had cycled from Cape Coast 
to Elmina that morning on a 


routine inspection of the small 
police detachment housed in 
Elmina Castle. As soon as I 
entered the police-station I was 
told that a plain-clothes man 
from the Western Province was 
asking to see me. He turned 
out to be a O.1.D. Corporal, 
from Sekondi, who had been 
with me when I was stationed 
at Tarkwa—a decent and intelli- 
gent policeman, but only semi- 
literate. He had a long story 
to tell about a murder that had 
occurred at Tarkwa eight days 
earlier. The murderer was safely 
in custody at Sekondi; there 
was ample evidence of the crime, 
but so far no motive had been 
discovered. The Corporal had 
been sent to Elmina to find a 
woman who was supposed to 
know something about it. He 
had found her in Elmina, but, 
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although she seemed to know 
both the murderer and his victim, 
he had not succeeded in per- 
suading her to give him a 
statement. 

He explained the position to 
me. ‘ Master. I done find 
them girl here yesterday, and 
I talk her proper, but she no 
*gree for tell me them palaver, 
and she no ’gree for go Sekondi 
ti? she get witness-summons. 
Me, long time I try best with 
her, but I no fit for make her 
do so. This girl she be ‘ skirt 
mammy ’—she dress all the same 
like white lady—and she be 
scholar proper. She lady too 
much: she too proud for give 
statement to me. S’pose you 
ask her, I t’ink she ’gree for do 
so. Please, Master, you ’gree I 
bring them girl here for you 
talk her?” I was willing enough 
to assist my opposite number in 
the neighbouring Province, so 
I sent the Corporal to ask the 
woman to come to see me. Half 
an hour later he returned with 
her. 

I had never met any African 
woman at all like Miss Rebecca. 
She brought into the shabby 
little police office an atmosphere 
of Victorian propriety and an 
aura of ‘Old Windsor” soap 
and fresh lavender. Dressed in 
spotless white linen, in a style 
vaguely of the early 1800’s, she 
was a vision of purity. Under 
the hem of her skirts peeped 
the square toes of patent-leather 
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shoes; on her head she wore a 
black straw hat adorned with a 
splendid white ostrich feather 
and several white roses. She 
was a shapely and good-looking 
young African woman, and she 
cannot have been unconscious 
of her charms, but her manner 
expressed nothing but modesty 
and prudence. She accepted 
the chair I offered her, and 
sat composedly listening while I 
told her what I knew about the 
Tarkwa murder case. 

Her features remained quite 
impassive while she listened, 
but before I could go on to ask 
her if she could help the police, 
she commented, ‘‘ Poor fellows. 
I had, of course, already heard 
about it: it is very sad. I am 
80 very sorry for both of them.” 
Her speech— prunes, prisms, 
and the musical glasses” to 
perfection—came to me as an 
even greater surprise than her 
appearance. When I had ex- 
plained that what was lacking 
was knowledge of the motive for 
the crime, she sat silently ad- 
miring the toe of her shoe for 
some seconds before she spoke. 
Then, picking her words care- 
fully, she said, ‘“‘I knew both 
men, and I think I can inform 
you, but I am loth to discuss 
matters touching my private 
life in the presence of.. .,”’ 
she hesitated for a moment and 
nodded towards the two N.C.O.s 
who were still in the office. 
“You see, I am an educated 
lady, and I should be averse to 
disclosing before them certain 
things that you, as a white man, 
would understand.” 

Her speech was still elegant, 
but there was crisp determina- 
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tion in both voice and manner. 
I sent the N.C.0.s away and 
then asked if she would dictate 
her statement to me or write it 
herself. She elected to dictate 
it, and in the course of a longish 
story—it must have run to 
about a thousand words—I do 
not remember her making a 
single grammatical error. 

The outline of her statement 
was this. At the age of four 
she had been taken, as an 
orphan, to a Mission School, 
and had been brought up by the 
missionary ladies. She had been 
a brilliant scholar, and at the 
age of fifteen was already a 
pupil-mistress in the Mission 
Girls’ School. At that time the 
Assistant Headmaster at the 
Mission Boys’ School was a 
Mr Ottoo, a married man with 
@ young wife and two children. 
“It was indeed unfortunate for 
us both that he and I fell wildly 
in love. We had been lovers for 
several months before his wife 
found out about us and told the 
missionaries. It caused a great 
scandal, and Mr Ottoo was dis- 
missed from his appointment. 
He was so vexed with his wife 
that he left her, and has never 
lived with her since. I was 
heart-broken at first after he left 
the Mission, but the mission 
ladies were very kind to me in 
my trouble. They sent me 
away to a village to have my 
baby, and in due course I bore 
@ male child to Mr Ottoo.”’ 

She had been taken back at 
the Mission after the child was 
born, but had felt unbearably 
lonely there, and when she was 
seventeen she ran away from 
the Mission and went to Mr 
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Ottoo, who was earning his 
living as a clerk at one of the 
Tarkwa gold-mines. She had 
lived very happily with him for 
over three years (“ during which 
period I bore two more male 
children to Mr Ottoo’’), and 
then she had met Mr Ansah, a 
timekeeper on the mine. At 
that point in her story she sighed 
deeply and lowered her voice. 

‘** Alas!”’ she said, “ just as 
at the age of fifteen I had fallen 
wildly in love with Mr Ottoo, 
I fell wildly in love at the age 
of twenty with Mr Ansah—and 
we became lovers.’’ She hesi- 
tated for a moment and then 
resumed in her normal con- 
versational voice, “Mr Ottoo 
at last grew suspicious of us, 
and questioned me about Mr 
Ansah. He became so vexed 
and so jealous that I was afraid 
he might do some bad thing to 
me, so I ran away from Tarkwa 
and came here to Elmina. Here 
I bore my fourth male child— 
I think it is Mr Ottoo’s. Soon 
after I had borne the child, 
Mr Ottoo begged and persuaded 
me to return to him at Tarkwa. 
I did so, and for several weeks 
we lived in harmony again. 
Unluckily, one day last month, 
Mr Ottoo saw me conversing 
with Mr Ansah, whom I had 
accidentally encountered in 
Tarkwa Market. He was quite 
unreasonably angry with me, 
and his anger frightened me: 
80, @ fortnight ago, I left him for 
the second time and came back 
here to stay with my friend.” 

She rounded her shoulders, 
lowered her head, and struck an 
attitude of sad resignation before 
she continued: “It was four 
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days ago that I first heard of 
the tragedy at Tarkwa. It 
must have been because of our 
love that Mr Ottoo killed Mr 
Ansah: so I, who loved both of 
them very dearly, am terribly 
sorry for both of the poor 
fellows, and am very sad about 
it all. Men are so passionate, 
and we women are so weak. 
I am quite broken-hearted.” 

Suddenly, as though a new 
thought had occurred to her, 
she sat stiffly erect again and 
said, “‘I had intended those 
words to be the conclusion of 
my story, but perhaps it would 
be better for me to add just one 
further sentence to clear up any 
doubts on one matter.” 

I nodded assent, and waited 
pen-poised for her words. With 
refinement in every vowel sound, 
and looking astonishingly like a 
black edition of one of Jane 
Austen’s ladies, Miss Rebecca 
spoke the sentence that in my 
memory will be for ever her 
signature-tune. 

‘“* Neither of the two gentlemen 
in question was my husband: 
both were my concubines.” 


It was in 1919 that I en- 
countered “the poet of the 
trans-Volta.” I met him only 
once, and to this day I have 
never known his name or his 
history, but I still enjoy my 
memories of him. 

It was a cloudless spring 
morning, and by the time I 
reached the ferry port the day 
was threatening to be unusually 
sultry. For once the almost 
constant sea breeze of the trans- 
Volta coast was stilled, and 
hardly a frond of the wind-bent 
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coconut palms along the crest 
of the beach was stirring. The 
sea, rolling in grand symmetrical 
combers on to the pale-golden 
sand, was deep blue in the dis- 
tance, cream-streaked malachite 
as each huge wave poised before 
looping the loop, and a creamy 
smother of foam as it rushed up 
the steep beach. On the inward 
side of the sand-spit the un- 
ruffled shallows of the wide 
lagoon had a tinge of milky 
opalescence in their eau-de-nil, 
and even the little village of 
grass-huts, sprawling untidily 
between the sea and the lagoon, 
was beautiful in the morning 
sunshine. 

On such a morning as that 
the ferry port was, to the 
European eye, an idyllic spot. 
Exploration of the village, how- 
ever, showed that there was not 


a yard of unoccupied shade, 
and that it was permeated by 
the overpoweringly foul stench 
of acres of ‘ stink-fish’ drying- 
out in the sun on the crest of 


the windward beach. Also it 
was infested with sticky-footed 
house-flies and clouds of stinging 
sand-flies: so I was far from 
pleased when I was told that 
the stern-wheel ferry was not due 
to arrive for nearly an hour. 

On a narrow grassy headland, 
which intruded a dozen yards 
or so on to the sand-spit between 
the sea and the lagoon, there 
stood a small branch store of 
Messrs F. & A. Swanzy Ltd. 
It was a primitive little shack 
of whitewashed corrugated iron, 
and was altogether a blot on the 
landscape, but it promised shade 
and refreshment. I entered the 
store, found bottled beer and 
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lemonade, and mixed myself a 
lukewarm shandygaff. Seated 
on an ancient wicker-chair that 
the pleasant- mannered old 
storekeeper brought for me, 1 
was sipping my drink when I 
heard somebody coming up the 
wooden steps into the store. 
The storekeeper looked towards 
the doorway, gave a “ tchah” 
of annoyance, and said, sotto 
voce, “The poet: he is a 
nuisance, sah.’’ I looked round 
and saw a tall young African 
entering the store. 

The newcomer’s appearance 
gave me no explanation of the 
storekeeper’s ‘ tchah,’ for he 
was a handsome person. He 
must have been in his early 
thirties, was of excellent phy- 
sique, and had the look of 
considerable intelligence : he was 
dressed in a splendid silk keta- 
cloth and leather sandals, and 
he carried himself with the easy 
dignity of a man of chiefly rank. 
As he entered the store he first 
nodded towards the storekeeper, 
then smiled towards me and 
said, ‘‘Good morning to you, 
sir. It’s a pleasant surprise 
indeed to meet a civilised being 
in this benighted spot. Yet I 
fear that you are only waiting 
for the ferry, not so ? ” 

He spoke good colloquial 
English — not just the correct 
‘book English”? of the Gold 
Coast schools of those days— 
and his manner was full of 
charm. Still speaking English, 
he turned towards the store- 
keeper, put several silver coins 
on the counter and said, “ My 
usual morning ‘ pick-me-up’ 
please, Mr Tamakloe.” 

Without making any move 
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towards serving him, the old 
man stood staring doubtfully 
at him. There was real amuse- 
ment on the newcomer’s face 
and in his voice as he repeated, 
‘““ My usual, please,” and, after 
a second’s hesitation, added, 
‘Oh yes; it is true that I owe 
you an apology. Im sorry 
about yesterday, but it shall not 
happen again. Please accept 
my sincere apology.’’ Unwilling- 
ness showing in his every move- 
ment, the storekeeper picked up 
the money, placed a corkscrew 
and a half-bottle of cognac on 
the counter, and then, looking 
towards me, murmured, ‘‘ ’Scuse 
me, sah,” and hurried away 
into an untidy little living-room 
at the back of the store. He 
had not addressed a word to his 
other customer. 

Still smiling, as though he 
were amused at the old store- 
keeper’s manner, the newcomer 
uncorked the bottle, held it for 
@ moment up to the light— 
admiring its colour—and asked 
me, ‘“‘ May I add a spot of this 
excellent product to your 
beverage, sir?” Despite his 
charm of manner, I thought I 
could detect a shade of relief on 
his face when I refused the offer. 

He must have seen more 
than a shade of surprise on my 
face an instant later, as he put 
the neck of the bottle between 
his teeth, threw back his head, 
and took several large gulps of 
the cognac. He lowered the 
bottle for only an_ instant 
while he drew a deep breath 
and uttered an appreciative 
“ah-h-h-h!” and then took 
several more gulps from the 
bottle. When he replaced it on 
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the counter, I saw that it was 
already less than half full. He 
met my dismayed glance with 
@ quizzical half-smile; then 
said, ‘‘ Unlike you, sir, the nine 
lovely daughters of Zeus never 
visit this Baotian wilderness. 
It follows that a poet can do 
no other than fall back upon 
Bacchus for consolation. <A 
kindly and understanding god- 
ling is Bacchus—a very perfect 
protector against weltschmerz and 
disillusion.” 

I was so taken aback by that 
strange conversational gambit 
that I boggled at a reply, and 
before I had started to speak 
he continued: ‘“‘ The ambrosial 
fragrance of the grapa refreshes 
fond memories of halcyon days 
and gay Bohemian nights in 
Chelsea, during those few happy 
years of my life. For a few 
hours I may forget the sordid 
environment of my existence, 
my slave-life, here in Philistia. 
Think of it, sir—a man like me, 
condemned to perpetual exile in 
this Siberia of the trans-Volta, 
suffering a long living-death, 
without hope.” The smile on 
his face belied the morbid senti- 
ments he had worded, so, while 
he again applied himself to the 
fast-emptying bottle, I answered 
with, “‘ Every man to his own 
tastes, of course, but only a 
few minutes ago I was thinking 
what a lovely country this trans- 
Volta is. Personally I much 
prefer earning my living in the 
Gold Coast to doing it in London. 
After all, this is your country, 
and I am always hearing your 
spokesmen say that it is ‘ the 
Star of Africa, a land of progress 
and hope.’ What is the matter 
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with the Gold Coast that you 
scorn it so?” 

With mock exasperation in his 
voice he answered, ‘“ No, no, 
no, sir. You may not talk like 
a brass-bound Philistine! For- 
give me for saying it, but you 
looked so simpatico that I ex- 
pected a sensitive understanding 
from you—and then you appal 
me with pabulum about ‘a land 
of progress and hope.’ Such 
obtuseness as that can but drive 
a man of sensibility to drink.” 
He acted on his words, and, 
with only momentary halts while 
he drew deep breaths between 
gulps, emptied the bottle. He 
was looking just a trifle dazed 
as he put the empty bottle on 
the counter, but he produced a 
West African Currency Board 
note from a wallet and, in a 
voice of command, said, “ Just 
one more of these, please, Mr 
Tamakloe, before I return to 
my labours.” 

In icy silence, and with marked 
disapproval in his manner, the 
old storekeeper re-entered the 
store with a second half-bottle 
of cognac, placed it and some 
change on the counter, and 
scuttled off again to the back 
premises. I broke the rather 
uncomfortable silence by saying, 
“*A poet of the trans-Volta ’— 
it is a romantic-sounding title, 
and you interest me a lot. Are 
you doing much writing these 
days?” The corkscrew was 
giving some difficulty, and while 
he struggled with it my con- 
versational friend did not reply. 
When at last he had succeeded 
in drawing the cork he turned 
towards me and, with an air of 
bravado, said, ‘‘ Well, here’s 
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mud in your eye, sir,” and took 
several big gulps from the bottle 
before he answered me. ‘ Write 
much? I ask you, what could 
I find to write about in a sordid 
spot like this? I tried to write 
when I first came here, but I 
always failed. The divine 
afflatus is absent.” His speech 
was becoming blurred, and I 
noticed that he was swaying 
slightly on his feet and no 
longer smiling. He went on, 
‘* I was to have been the Swin- 
burne of the dark Continent, 
the interpreter of the secret 
soul of Africa, but here you see 
me ‘degommé,’ defeated and 
destroyed—a failure. Blinded 
and chained in Gaza, the lion 
caught in the net, a mute in- 
glorious Milton.” 

He leant heavily against the 
counter while he took several 
more gulps from the bottle, 
then he steadied himself and, 
speaking in the tones of a sur- 
prised child, said, ‘‘ May I per- 
haps b-b-borrow your chair for 
a moment’? I f-f-feel rather 
gi-giddy.”” I helped him into 
the chair, where he sagged limply 
with his eyes closed. Once or 
twice he murmured, “ The 
Schwinburne of the dark Con- 
tinent.” The almost empty 
bottle slipped from his hand and 
rolled across the floor, but he 
did not even open his eyes. 

When, some minutes later, I 
left the store, ‘“ the Swinburne 
of the dark Continent,” under 
the hostile gaze of the store- 
keeper, was sleeping the sleep 
of the heavily intoxicated. Al- 
though I neither met nor heard 
of him again, I have often found 
myself wondering about him, 
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his poetry and his frustration. 
Whatever he was as a poet, he 
was certainly the fastest drinker 
I ever met in West Africa. 


In 1918 the Gold Coast Police 
started an intense recruiting 
campaign, in order to attract 
‘literate’ recruits to the Force. 
Pay and allowances of literate 
constables were increased, uni- 
forms were made more attrac- 
tive, and “bringing money” 
was paid for all recruits accepted ; 
but, even so, the flow of suit- 
able men was at first disappoint- 
ingly slow. I was, at that time, 
acting Staff Officer to the 
Inspector-General, and day after 
day numbers of thoroughly un- 
suitable applicants were brought 
to my office at Police Head- 
quarters. Not one in a dozen 
reached the minimum standards 
of physique and education to 
render him acceptable for enlist- 
ment. It came, therefore, as no 
surprise to me when one morning 
a ‘‘ bringer”? marched into my 
office a little elderly man of as 
unhopeful appearance as could 
be imagined. I saw at a glance 
that the would-be recruit had 
greying hair, several gold teeth, 
and was bow-legged. I was just 
about to say, “No good. Too 
old and too short. March him 
out,’ when I noticed that he 
was showing signs of consider- 
able nervousness —as though 
the interview was really im- 
portant to him. It looked as 
though he was hoping desper- 
ately to be accepted, and in that 
alone he was greatly different 
from the majority of the un- 
suitable scallywags that came 
to my office with a “ Don’t-give- 
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a-damn-if-I’m-accepted-or-not ”’ 
attitude. Something about him 
struck an unexpected chord of 
sympathy in me, so I decided 
to let him down gently. It 
would cost me nothing to ask 
a few routine questions before I 
explained my reasons for refusing 
him. 

As soon as I began the interro- 
gation I found that he was no 
ordinary type of applicant. His 
spoken English, although it had 
a slight guttural sound in it, 
was correct; his manner suc- - 
ceeded in achieving complete 
respectfulness without showing 
a trace of obsequiousness, and 
his replies to my questions were 
altogether right. When I asked, 
“Did you reach Standard Six 
in a Government School?” he 
said, “* No, sir. The whole of 
my education, from kindergarten 
up, was in the German Mission. 
After being head-boy in the 
Mission School for two terms 
I became a pupil-teacher. At 
the age of nineteen I graduated 
to full employment as a master 
in the school, and at twenty-one 
I was sent to the Theological 
Seminary, to train as an African 
pastor. I was not ordained, 
but after three years at the 
Seminary was brought back to 
the Boys’ School as a form- 
master. When the war broke 
out, and the German mission- 
aries were interned, I had already 
been African Headmaster of the 
Boys’ School for some years.” 

I saw then where the slightly 
foreign accent came from. He 
had learnt his English from 
German schoolmasters and had 
spent his whole life among 
Germans. When I asked his 
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age he seemed embarrassed, and 
his voice betrayed to me not 
only that he was lying but also 
that he was a remarkably in- 
experienced liar. “I am un- 
certain of my age, sir. It may 
be about thirty, I think.” I 
had to smile at that, and when 
I said, ‘‘ About forty-five you 
mean, don’t you? You've got 
a lot more grey hair than I 
have,” he smiled too—an in- 
gratiating smile it was—and 
said, “‘I cannot give my exact 
age, sir, but the grey hair can 
be altered quite easily.” 

He was outstandingly the best 
educated applicant I had inter- 
viewed, and there was something 
very likable about him, so I 
told him to come back to see 
me again next day. Later that 
morning I called up a friend in 


the Education Department and 
asked him what he knew of the 
ex-African Headmaster of the 


German Mission School. His 
reply was, “I’ve known him 
for years and I’ve always liked 
him immensely. He was a 
grand schoolmaster and we all 
thought very highly of him, but 
old ——” (he named a high 
official in his Department) 
“made a mistake when he left 
him, all alone, in charge of the 
Mission after we shipped the 
Germans to England. He seems 
to have gone well and truly 
‘ off the rails’ after he was left 
in sole charge there, and the 
Scots missioners, when they took 
over control, were disgusted 
with him and dismissed him at 
once.” 

When next morning the appli- 
cant came to see me again, I 
noticed that his hair was a 
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uniform jet black—not a single 
grey hair was showing. That 
morning’s interview gave me an 
insight of German missionary 
discipline. When I asked him 
how he had come to lose his 
employment he looked sincerely 
ashamed as he answered, ‘‘ I was 
justly punished, sir. I deserved 
dismissal; but mission life is 
quite different to life out in the 
world, and perhaps you could 
forgive me more easily than a 
missionary could. May I tell you 
my story ?” 

**T don’t want any harrowing 
details,” I said, “ but just why 
you got the sack.” -His story 
was this. Before he was sent to 
be trained at the Theological 
Seminary it was planned that 
if he worked well he should be 
sent to Germany to complete 
his training, and should return 
to West Africa as an ordained 
clergyman. He did brilliantly 
well at the Seminary, but to- 
wards the end of his training he 
fell in love with the daughter of 
one of the African schoolmasters. 
The night before he was due to 
leave for Germany, the wife of 
one of the missionaries saw him 
saying his ‘‘ good-bye” to the 
young woman. He explained, 
‘““There was no sin in it, sir: 
I had never had anything to do 
with women, and she was a good 
religious girl, but she was crying 
bitterly and I was trying to 
comfort her.’ The missionaries 
refused to believe that it was 
an innocent affair, cancelled his 
journey to Germany, caused the 
young people to be married at 
once, and sent him back to 
work as a master in the Boys’ 
School. They had lived very 
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happily as man and wife, and 
she had been a splendid help- 
mate to him. All their lives had 
been spent in the Mission and 
their personal conduct had been 
constantly supervised by the 
missionaries. Then, when the 
war started and the Germans 
were interned, he had been left 
in sole charge of the Mission. 

At that stage in his story he 
did a splendid piece of special 
pleading—“ For the very first 
time in my life I was free of 
restraint, and everywhere around 
me were temptations. I could 
not resist the temptations, for 
I had never been trained in self- 
control. My bad conduct made 
my wife very unhappy, yet she 
forgave me all my many offences. 
It was not she who told of my 
misconducts when the Scottish 
missionaries arrived to take over. 
I was justly punished and dis- 
graced, for I fully deserved 
dismissal; but I want you to 
believe, sir, that I am not by 
nature a drunkard and a licenti- 
ous man. I lost an honoured 
position by my lack of self- 
control: I now want to win my 
way upward to another honoured 
position. I owe that to my good 
wife, and to her parents who 
have helped us since I was 
dismissed.”’ There was sincerity 
in every tone of his voice, and 
his words seemed convincingly 
true. I, too, did some “ special 
pleading’? when I mentioned 
the applicant to the Inspector- 
General — concealing nothing 
that I knew, except about the 
dyed hair—and the ex-Head- 
master was enlisted as a General 
Police recruit. 

Few enlistments can have 
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given the Force better value for 
“ bringing money.”” He became 
@ most conscientious and reliable 
N.0.0., and was a good influence 
among the younger men. He 
carried out admirably his inten- 
tion of winning his way upward 
to an honoured position. Some 
of you, who read this, may have 
met him at the British Empire 
Exhibition —a polite, smiling 
little sergeant of Gold Coast 
Police, with unusually jet-black 
hair and a wonderful command 
of English, who in his spare 
moments might be found read- 
ing the Greek classics. 


Lastly, the old warrior. At 
our first meeting—it must have 
been in 1916 or 1917—I dubbed 
him in my mind as “ Gashface ” 
and felt that he was a man and 
a brother, but it was not until 
some years later that I began 
to consider him a friend. He 
was headman of a considerable 
village deep in the Ashanti 
forest, and when I stayed one 
night at his village rest-house 
I realised that he had been 
fighting against us less than 
twenty years earlier. He was 
a tall, gaunt old man with 
grey hair and a terribly scarred 
face and neck, and there was 
something soldierly in his stance 
and his carriage, but what told 
me most about him was his 
manner of icy unsmiling polite- 
ness towards me, and his 
brusquely contemptuous manner 
towards my interpreter—who 
was a well-educated young Fanti 
from Cape Coast. Towards me 
his manner seemed to say, “ You 
and I are enemies and I do not 
welcome your presence here, 
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but you are my guest and I am 
your host: since I am what I 
am, I am courteous towards 
you.” But towards the Fanti 
his manner expressed clearly 
that his politeness did not extend 
to the toleration of men of the 
coast races. Consequently, since 
he spoke no English and I no 
Ashanti, that first visit to his 
village did not permit me to 
make any real personal contact. 

Some two years later my duties 
took me to his village again. 
Remembering the old man’s 
obvious dislike of coast natives, 
I took with me a young Ashanti 
constable to act as my inter- 
preter. He was the nephew of 


a distinguished Ashanti chieftain 
who had fought in several of the 
battles of King Karikari’s armies 
against Sir Garnet Wolseley’s in- 


vading army in the °70s. As 
soon as he introduced himself 
the old headman patted him 
affectionately on the shoulder 
and, with his scarred face 
wreathed in smiles, said, ‘‘ Your 
uncle Yao was a man—a grand 
Ashanti fighting man—he and 
I were like brothers. He was 
killed beside me at the fight at 
Odasu that day.’ His hand 
went instinctively up to the 
huge cicatrice that ran from the 
corner of his right lip up to his 
forehead above his right eye- 
brow as he continued, “ He 
fell just before I got this wound. 
Many of us were brave men 
that morning at Odasu, but not 
many were as brave as your 
uncle Yao. There are no 
Ashantis like him today.” I 
saw that my selection of inter- 
preters had been a lucky one, 
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and I determined to take all 
possible advantage of it. Only 
a few weeks earlier a distin- 
guished Political Officer, who 
had himself fought through the 
siege of Kumasi in 1900, had 
remarked to me that we never 
heard the Ashanti side of the 
story of that campaign. He 
had, he said, often tried to draw 
Ashantis into conversation about 
it, but—because he was known 
to have headed searches for the 
Golden Stool—no Ashanti had 
ever been very forthcoming with 
him. At the time of that con- 
versation I had remembered my 
meeting with ‘‘ Gashface,”’ and 
had wondered if I could get him 


“to talk of the wars. 


My stay at the village ex- 
tended over forty-eight hours, 
and on the second evening I 
persuaded the old man to have 
a drink with me at the rest- 
house. Through the interpreter, 
I told him that several of my 
friends had fought at Kumasi, 
and that all of them spoke 
highly of the chivalrous bravery 
of the Ashantis; that I was 
thrilled to hear that he had 
fought in the earlier wars, 
nearly fifty years ago, and that 
I should be greatly interested 
if he would tell me something 
of his experiences. It did not 
prove at all difficult to start him 
off, and he raised no objection, 
and even seemed amused, when 
I made notes. These are some 
passages from his story :— 

‘* When I fought under Chief 
Baffo against the Kreppis I was 
&@ very young man. We won all 
our battles, and I killed several 
Kreppis, but I do not remember 
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much of that war.” .. . “* I was 
already a real fighting man 
when I went with Chief 
Amankwa Tia’s army to invade 
the Fantis. In the first big 
battle of that war, soon after 
we crossed the Prah River, I 
got my first wound ’—he indi- 
cated a group of scars on his left 
forearm. “It was not very 
bad and I was able to fight in 
the next battle a few days 
after. ... That first battle was 
a good one, some of the Fantis 
fought like men, but we won 
and we drove them back. In 
the second battle, near a village 
called Dunkwa, I saw a white 
man helping the Fantis—the 
first white man I ever saw. The 
Fantis fought well, and we had 
to fight them again a week later. 
In that battle the white man 
had brought three cannons to 
help the Fantis. It was hard 
fighting that day, but next 
morning the Fantis had gone 
away.... We found them 
again at a town called Jukwa, 
and when we attacked them 
they ran away fast. We followed 
them far, but we could not find 
them again.” ... 

** T was very ill in our big war 
camp outside Cape Coast : many 
of us were ill that time, and 
many of our best fighting men 
died in that war camp, but I 
was a strong young man, and 
I was able to fight again when 
we fought the battle near Elmina. 
We were fighting against white 
men for the first time, that day— 
all white men, there were hardly 
any Fantis in the battle. It was 
a good fight, but we Ashantis 
finished our gunpowder and had 
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to go back. After that battle 
Chief Amankwa Tia started to 
move back towards Ashanti. We 
had not lost any battles but we 
had lost many men of sickness. 
I think King Karikari ordered 
Amankwa Tia to bring us back.” 

. “IT was in the last battle 
that we fought before we re- 
crossed the Prah. A_ white 
man’s bullet hit me here.” He 
touched his right leg, just above 
the knee, where a small circular 
sear showed clearly still. “*‘ My 
leg was not broken, but it hurt 
badly and I could not walk 
well. Through that wound I 
nearly got drowned when we 
recrossed the Prah.” 

He sat silent for a moment, 
as though considering his next 
words unusually carefully, and 
then summed up. “ Because of 
the big sickness in our war 
camp, that was not a good war, 
but I was young and strong, 
and to me it was a very good 
war. I killed many Fantis and 
I brought back much gold from 
the war — bangles, rings, and 
necklaces, many of them.” He 
smiled grimly at some memory 
of the wars before he went on: 
“My next war was against you 
white men: in all of the fights 
I hardly saw a black man on 
your side.” . . . “ Inthe Kreppi 
war and in our war with the 
Fantis I had used a flintlock 
gun, but before the new war 
started I had bought a fine new 
rifle and plenty of good car- 
tridges. It cost me most of the 
gold that I brought back from 
the Fanti war.” ... “ You 
white men came to our country 
to fight us that war: many 
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white men with cannons as well 
as rifles.” . ‘When we 
fought at the hill of Amoafu I 
shot a white-man officer at the 
very start of the battle. Per- 
haps I killed a brother of yours, 
but he was a very brave white 
man: he was right in front of 
his soldiers, just as I was. After 
that we were fighting all day. 
It was a very big battle and 
many men were killed, but in 
the evening we Ashantis had 
to go back.” . . . ‘* Three days 
later we fought again at Odasu, 
close to Kumasi. We Ashantis 
were not many that day, many 
of the bravest had died at 
Amoafu, but King Karikari him- 
self was with us: I saw him 
that morning just as the battle 
was starting.” ... “ At Odasu 
I was fighting against bearded 
white men, who played music 
and shouted as they attacked 
us.” 

When I asked, ‘“ Played 
music? What sort of music?” 
he explained, ‘‘Two of them 
played music with sheep’s 
bladders—just the same as Wan- 
gara men do,’ and I realised 
that he was speaking of the bag- 
pipes of the Black Watch. Then 
he continued: ‘‘I shot several, 
but they were plenty and so 
they reached where I was. I 
tried to hit one on the head 
with my rifle, but he had a long 
knife fixed on his rifle and he 
hit me here with it.” He indi- 
cated the huge scar that ran 
from the corner of his lip to 
above his right eyebrow. “I 
was asleep after that until some 
Ashanti people carried me to 
Bantama, where I was very ill 
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for several weeks. The white 
men had gone on to Kumasi 
that day after I was hurt, and 
they set a lot of Kumasi on fire. 
That fight at Odasu was the 
best battle I ever fought in— 
nobody on either side ran away: 
it was a fight of real brave men, 
but we Ashantis were not 
plenty.” 

He sat silent for some time 
before I asked, ‘“‘ But you fought 
against us again at the siege of 
Kumasi, didn’t you?” and got 
him restarted. ‘‘ Before that 
last war with you I had fought 
again in King Prempey’s war 
with the Nkoranzas. Three of 
my sons went with me to the 
Nkoranza war. That was not a 
big war, but my sons liked it: 
we killed plenty of Nkoranzas 
and we won every big fight, but 
that was not even as good a 
war as the Kreppi war that I 
went to when I was a boy.” ... 
‘*T was in my village when you 
white men caught King Prempey 
and took him away from us. 
It was a bad thing you did, and 
so when Yah Asantewa called 
us to catch Governor Hodgson 
in Kumasi fort, I took my sons 
and nephews to the Kumasi 
war. We fought in several 
small battles near Bantama and 
on the Mampong road, and 
when Governor Hodgson’s army 
fought its way out of Kumasi 
my son Kofi was killed at the 
stockade at Patasi.” ... 

“My last battle was outside 
Kumasi when we tried to stop 
the soldiers from Cape Coast 
from getting through to help 
the white men who were still 
in the fort. The soldiers from 
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Cape Coast were only black men 
with white men leading them, 
but we were few and they had 
many cannons. The cannons 
broke down our stockade and 
killed many of us. A cannon- 
ball hit a tree close to me, 
and I got these wounds ”— 
he touched the several scars on 
his neck and a smallish scar, 
superimposed on the big one, 
close to his right eye—‘ and 
could not see to go on fighting 
again. So I went to my village 
and took no part in Yah 
Asantewa’s last battles against 
you.” ... “My son Kwao was 
killed and three of my nephews 
were wounded in the last big 
battle at Aboasa, when Chief 
Kobina Kyere killed so many 
of your soldiers. I am sorry 
I was not at that battle. Kobina 
Kyere was a very good Ashanti 
and a brave fighter. You white 
men did a bad thing when you 
killed him after you made him 
prisoner.” ... 

“Yah Asantewa was clever, 
but after all she was only a 
woman, and only half of Ashanti 
followed her. A woman cannot 
make war like a@ man: had 
King Prempey still been with 
us, we should have won that 
war and driven you all back 
to Cape Coast.” . . * King 
Prempey was a good Ashanti, 
better even than King Karikari 
(Mensah and Kwaku Dua were 
not such good kings, and I never 
fought for them). You white 
men did a bad thing when you 
came as friends to Kumasi, and 
caught our King prisoner when 
he came to welcome you. We 
Ashantis would not have done 
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so to your Queen; but then we 
wouldn’t have killed your leaders 
after we captured them, or 
attacked your camps at night- 
time, or tied long knives on to 
our guns. You did many bad 
things, but you fought well: 
those were good wars that we 
had with you.” . . 

“*T shall be too old to fight 
against you next time, and the 
new Ashantis are not men like 
their grandfathers were, but if 
we fight you in the thick forest 
we can still win: it will be a 
good war—the next one.” His 
voice trailed off into silence 
and, as the excitement of talking 
of his war days ebbed, he looked 
@ tired old man. 

We were always friends after 
that evening. When, on a con- 
siderably later visit, I was able 
to tell him that Prempey was 
to be allowed to return to 
Ashanti he was overjoyed at 
the news; and when, some 
months afterwards, he came to 
Kumasi to see Prempey and 
renew his allegiance, he visited 
me at my office. The last time 
I saw him was after Prempey’s 
death, when a new young King 
of Ashanti had been installed 
and the Golden Stool of Ashanti 
was carried in open procession 
through the streets of Kumasi. 
Among the warriors escorting 
the Golden Stool my friend 
‘** Gashface”’ was carrying his 
old Snider rifle proudly. He 
must have been one of the 
oldest men there that day, but 
in his full war-kit he still looked 
what he was—an Ashanti 
warrior of the old school, un- 
conquered even by the years. 





INDUSTRIAL EMPIRE. 


BY VIATOR. 


THE librarian, like most Rhine- 
landers, was polite and helpful, 
but he seemed a little disquieted 
by my inquiry. 

“We have, naturally, a few 
books, but I do not think that 
they would interest you greatly. 
After all, the House of Krupp 
is dead and will not rise again. 
It has been the evil genius of 
Germany for over a century and 
is best forgotten.” 

But the Herr Doktor’s casual- 
ness was, I thought, a little 
overdone and I persisted in my 
request. So, with a resigned 


sigh, he led me down a flight 
of stone steps to a surprisingly 


tidy basement and, with a wave 
of his arm, made me free of his 
subterranean domain. ‘ Here,” 
he said, ‘‘ you will find a number 
of books on the industrial history 
of the Rhineland. You might 
find a few references to Krupp 
if you look carefully. And now, 
if the Herr will excuse me. . .” 

Left alone, I approached the 
Teutonically tidy shelves and, 
in a very few minutes, had dis- 
covered that the librarian’s 
pessimism had little foundation 
in fact. For three fairly large 
book-cases were crammed with 
volumes bearing in some form 
or another the magic name of 
Krupp. Furthermore, in a sepa- 
rate compartment there was a 
score of large albums filled with 
cuttings from the German press 
all bearing on the same subject. 


With a happy sigh I removed 
my coat, polished my glasses, 
and started my self-imposed 
task. That was the first of 
twenty-seven visits to that cave 
in the municipal library of one 
of the greatest of the Ruhr 
industrial cities. 

For many years I had been 
interested in Krupp, and I now 
had the opportunity to indulge 
in research into the foundations 
of that huge industrial empire. 
At first the staff of the library 
were puzzled by my repeated 
visits, but soon the rumour 
spread that I was a British 
economist with Parliamentary 
ambitions and I was respect- 
fully greeted as Herr Doktor. 
I endeavoured, therefore, to 
cultivate a look of academic 
unworldliness which, I trust, 
rewarded my kindly helpers. 
Be that as it may, I filled eleven 
fair-sized notebooks and, in the 
process, managed to keep my 
hands clean. For German 
libraries have not overlooked 
the possibilities of the homely 
duster, unlike so many of our 
institutions at home, and the 
path of the student is rendered 
much pleasanter as a con- 
sequence. 

That was in 1949. The head 
of Krupp’s languished in jail, 
convicted of grave war criminal 
activities, and his famous works 
still showed the results of per- 
sistent Royal Air Force atten- 
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tion. However, I acquired a 
fairly wide knowledge of the 
firm’s background and, almost 
without effort, a large addition 
to my vocabulary of technical 
German. 

Two years passed, and the 
eleven notebooks settled into 
the substratum of my effects. 
But a return to the Rhineland 
in 1951 and again in 1952 re- 
awakened all my dormant 
interest in Krupp. For the 
pariah of yesterday was the man 
of the moment today. Released 
from jail, reasonably fortified 
against economic difficulty by 
the restoration of his property 
to the tune of thirty or forty 
or fifty million pounds sterling, 
Herr Alfried Krupp von Bohlen 
und Halbach had indeed staged 
a glorious resurrection. In the 
Ruhr, heavy industry was re- 
viving its pre-war brilliance. A 
drive through North Rhine- 
Westphalia over a week-end was 
@ revelation as the arsenal of 
Europe got back into its stride. 
Steel mills thundered, pit-head 
gear spun merrily, heavy trains 
and lorries streamed past, and 
the night sky gave back the 
glare of a thousand furnaces. 
In Dusseldorf, Essen, Dortmund 
and a dozen busy towns, the 
corks popped and the cigars 
fumed as big business relaxed 
for a space. How bright, I 
thought, those glorious spirits 
shine, whence all their opulent 
array! And the answer was 
not simple. Suffice it to say 
that natural resources, American 
apprehensions, the red glow in 
the East, and sheer hard German 
work had put Rhenish heavy 
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industry in an enviable position. 
And, as a corollary, Herr Alfried 
Krupp was once again in the 
forefront of the battle for Ger- 
man industrial supremacy. It 
seemed worth while, therefore, 
to exhume my notebooks and 
to make so bold as to present 
this sketch of the decline and 
fall of the Krupp empire in the 
hope that others will share my 
interest. 

The task of distilling this 
story has not been easy, for I 
have been overwhelmed by the 
mass of material. But as only 
two books out of 304 have, so 
far as I know, appeared in 
English, I feel that many of 
the facts I adduce may be 
new to my countrymen. In 
addition to these books I 
have ploughed through many 
hundreds of cuttings from 
such Rhineland publications as 
‘Kolnische Zeitung,’ ‘ Essener 
Volkszeitung,’ and most im- 
portant of all, ‘ Rheinisch- 
Westfalisch Zeitung,’ the mouth- 
piece of German heavy industry 
for many years. 

The books also were interest- 
ing, though their titles were 
sometimes formidable. To dip 
into a tome entitled ‘ Jahrbuch 
Fuer den Oberbergamtsbezirk 
Dortmund’ is difficult, and a 
casual glance at ‘ Ist die Mono- 
polstellung Krupps _ Berech- 
tight ?’ impossible. I do not 
mention these details to illus- 
trate my erudition, of which I 
have none, but simply to show 
that the House of Krupp, what 
ever its shortcomings, has, like 
the Duke of Wellington, been 
“much exposed to authors,” 
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friendly and hostile. As to my 
own sentiments, they are neutral. 
I neither abuse the ‘“ bloody 
International of gunmakers ” 
like those thunderers of the left, 
nor rush passionately to their 
defence. For it seems to me, 
neither shareholder nor  poli- 
tician, that in this wicked world 
armaments are necessary, and 
that if private capital does not 
make them, the State will have 
to. And the little I know of 
State industry has not con- 
vinced me that either economy 
or efficiency will be greatly im- 
proved by nationalisation. With 
that declaration of neutrality 
then, I ask you to venture with 
me into what, after all, is an 
interesting chapter of European 
and, indeed, world history. 

Let me confess that I was 
greatly surprised to find that 
my previous conceptions of the 
Krupp dynasty were totally 
wrong. Like many better- 
informed people, I had a vague 
notion that the family was of 
recent vintage, going back a 
hundred years or so to the first 
decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. There I did the house an 
injustice, which, in German eyes, 
is almost unpardonable. For 
the records of Krupps go back 
in an unbroken line to the six- 
teenth century and the early 
story is fascinating indeed. 

It all began in 1599, when the 
Plague came to the little Rhine- 
land town of Essende. Rich 
and poor died in that grim year 
by the hundreds, and grass grew 
in the once busy streets. As 
Death struck right and left a 
queer mood of desperate gaiety 
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entered the minds of the un- 
happy citizens. Dying, as they 
well knew, tomorrow, they ate, 
drank, and were merry while life 
remained. Prudent merchants, 
forsaking the habits of toilsome 
years, sold their goods and 
property for a song. Rich 
widows disposed of all they 
had to the first buyer who 
approached them. Lawyers, 
physicians, farmers, squires, all 
flung their lands and houses to 
the winds in those days when 
gold was dross and property 
had no meaning. All men lost 
their heads. All, that is, save 
one: the respected merchant 
Arndt Krupp. 

Concerning him, the records 
of Essen (as it now is) have 
&® number of references. Hailing 
in all probability from Ahrgau, 
a hamlet on the left bank of the 
Rhine, Arndt was admitted to 
the register of the merchants of 
Essende in April 1587. As a 
dealer in wines and cattle he 
appears to have prospered apace, 
and soon branched out into 
the lucrative spice trade with 
Holland. Entering municipal 
life, he conducted a successful 
campaign against the powerful 
Abbess of Essende, a masterful 
lady who claimed feudal rights 
over certain vineyards in the 
neighbourhood. As a staunch 
Lutheran, his victory must have 
given him considerable pleasure, 
and it is certain that he rose 
meteorically in the esteem of his 
townsmen. So much so, indeed, 
that we find “a gentleman, 
Master Arndt Krup,”’ in intimate 
correspondence with the power- 
ful Counts von Neuberg and 
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Brandenburg, regarding the mili- 
tary protection of the little 
town. In this, as in so many 
other things, he accomplished 
his object, and when he died in 
1624 he left, in addition to four 
children, a very substantial 
estate. Characteristically, his 
last act was to buy his own 
tombstone at the cut rate of 
two rix dollars. 

All this is far from guns, but 
the seeds of the house of Krupp 
were well and truly planted. 
For Anton, the eldest son of the 
astute Arndt, was wise enough 
to ally himself with Gertrud, a 
daughter of the patrician Krosen 
family, which for many years 
had provided the master gun- 
smith to the guild of armourers, 
even in those days a powerful 
corporation in Essen. In 1608, 


for example, there were twenty- 
four gunsmiths in the town, and 


Anton, aided by his bride’s 
family connections, lost no time 
in entering into the trade. His 
prescience was justified a few 
years later when, in 1618, the 
war that was to last thirty years 
broke out. At the end of it, 
Central Europe was a desert. 
A vivid picture of its con- 
dition can be gained by reading 
@ curious contemporary novel 
entitled ‘ Simplicissimus,’ not to 
be confused with the famous 
German version of ‘ Punch,’ 
which also bears that name. 
In this volume the hero, Sim- 
plicissimus, describes the horror 
and devastation which the 
Thirty Years’ War brought to 
Ohristian Europe. Cannibal- 
ism was rampant, polygamy 
officially countenanced ;_ trade, 
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morals, the arts—all lay in the 
mud of war and its aftermath. 
But the gunmakers of Essen 
were prosperous as never before 
with their sales to Protestants, 
Catholics, Independents, and 
neutrals alike. In 1620 no less 
than fifty-four firms flourished, 
and of these not the least was 
controlled by Anton Krupp. 
For out of a total annual pro- 
duction of 15,000 gun-barrels he 
accounted for over one thousand, 
not, one agrees, a bad start 
for an embryo venture in the 
armament business. 

Nor was he less active in 
other directions. Rising high 
in municipal life, he held various 
offices in the town, and in 1641 
was appointed a kind of am- 
bassador to treat with Frederick 
William of Brandenburg, “ The 
Great Elector’? and maker of 
the House of Hohenzollern, con- 
cerning certain delicate boundary 
questions. In this, too, he was 
successful, but the clouds were 
gathering round him. For some 
reason his character changed 
with advancing years, and from 
@ skilled negotiator and cool 
diplomat he became truculent 
and litigious to a marked degree. 
A series of unsuccessful law- 
suits almost ruined him and his 
public reputation sank to zero. 
In 1647 it is recorded that 
‘‘Anton Krup is fined 8 dollars 
for striking the honourable Dr. 
Hasselmann in the _ street.” 
Soon afterwards he died, leaving 
two sons whose careers a8 respect- 
able wine merchants merit no 
particular note. The genius of 
the family was to take other 
courses for a space. 
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In 1648, soon after the signa- 
ture of the Peace of Westphalia, 
the Municipality of Essende ap- 
pointed the twenty-five-year-old 
Matthias Krupp as secretarius 
or Town Clerk. This young man, 
a grandson of Arndt, had lost 
both his parents in 1623. He 
was brought up by his uncles 
Anton and Matthias and 
obtained a sound education at 
the Grammar School in Duis- 
burg and at the “ Gymnasium 
Illustre”’ (or University) of 
Bremen. Taking a brilliant 
degree he returned to Essende, 
where, a8 we have seen, he was 
appointed Town Clerk—then, as 
now, the most important per- 
manent official of the munici- 
pality. A marriage to a wealthy 
heiress increased his already 
substantial property, which 
included large tracts of land to 
the north-west of the town. 
Two hundred years later the 
steel foundries and the assembly 
shops occupied these sites. 

In 1673 Matthias shared the 
common lot of mankind, and 
his son Georg Dietrich reigned 
in his stead as Town Clerk. For 
sixty-four years he filled this 
office to the satisfaction of all 
and to his own great enrich- 
ment. A man of astounding 
energy and complete pitiless- 
ness, he fulfilled the part of the 
legendary moneylender whose 
friends knew which was his 
glass eye because it had a kinder 
expression than the genuine 
article. Mortgages, foreclosures, 
usury, bankruptcies, were the 
dreary fields on which the gentle 
Georg won his victories, and 
history does not record an un- 
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successful campaign. Not that 
he was lacking in family feeling, 
for he took good care to settle 
his brothers in lucrative jobs. 
Nor did he neglect other kith 
and kin during his active life, 
and he was, if not the “ jolly 
old unele’” of the musical 
comedy stage, a useful friend to 
his numerous nephews. One of 
them he nominated (as was his 
privilege) to succeed him as 
Town Clerk, and when he died 
in February 1742 at the age of 
eighty-five, Heinrich Wilhelm 
took over the direction of the 
municipal affairs of Essen. But 
he was, if the term be permitted, 
a complete flop, and when he 
died in 1760 his affairs were in 
such confusion that his widow 
had to flee from his creditors. 
The only other noteworthy thing 
about this inefficient official was 
his passion for mining engineer- 
ing, which he studied to the 
neglect of his proper duties. In 
the premature belief that coal 
was a good investment he sank 
most of his capital in the 
Secretarius colliery (which still 
exists), and lost the lot. He was, 
one feels, a man born before his 
time. 

With the ineffective Town 
Clerk the Krupps family genius 
flickered and died for a space. 
In farming and petty commerce, 
the descendants of the tough 
Georg contrived to make a living, 
but that was all. From this 
slough of respectable oblivion 
they were rescued by a remark- 
able woman who, not for the 
last time, was to show that 
feminine ability was of some 
account in the annals of the 
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clan. This lady, Helene Amalie 
Ascherfeld, had married at the 
age of nineteen the middle- 
aged widower Friedrich Jodukus 
Krupp, who had _ established 
with the help of his first wife’s 
fortune a flourishing business in 
spices and groceries. His house, 
incidentally, was the home of a 
branch of the Krupp family 
from 1737 until 1943, when it 
vanished overnight with the aid 
of a British bomb. Helene was 
decidedly a woman of character 
and ability, and when her hus- 
band died in 1761 she had not 
the slightest hesitation in carry- 
ing on the business under the 
style of “‘the Widow Krupp.” 
So successful was she that in a 
few years she was worth nearly 
£40,000 in hard cash and, in 
addition, owned valuable land 
and house property. 

Like many a capitalist since 
her day, Helene looked about 
for a profitable investment for 
her ready money and her pre- 
datory eye alighted upon the 
small ironworks “ Zur guten 
Hoffnung’ at Sterkrade, near 
Cleves and the Prussian frontier. 
The owner of this enterprise, one 
Eberhard Pfandhoper, was a 
competent technician but a poor 
business man and very soon had 
found himself in low financial 
water. This was Helene’s chance. 
To an original loan of £300 she 
added others until she owned 
the unfortunate iron-master body 
and soul and let him know it in 
and out of season. At last his 
nerve broke and he fled to 
Vienna, leaving his works and 
plant to his remorseless creditor. 
She stepped in, and as the 
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eighteenth century came to an 
end the Krupp family had, at 
long last, entered port. The 
gunsmiths of Essende were reach- 
ing out across the centuries to 
the cannon kings of Essen and 
soon their hands would touch. 
Clever Helene and Big Bertha 
were coming closer together. 

But feminine ability, however 
great, rarely embraces matters 
mechanical, and Frau Helene 
characteristically recognised her 
limitations. Despite the fact 
that he had received very poor 
reports from his schoolmasters, 
her grandson Peter Friederich 
lay nearest to her hand, and 
this youth of twenty was in- 
stalled as manager and eventual 
owner of the Gute Hoffnung 
Works. 

The experiment was not a 
success. To a boorish manner, 
which rapidly alienated his 
employees, Peter showed a 
hopelessly unstable character. 
Fired by the experiments of 
Dinnendahl, the German George 
Stephenson, he changed his 
production almost overnight 
from domestic ironware_ to 
heavy machinery. This lead- 
ing to nothing, Peter entered 
the smuggling business and, in 
the teeth of Napoleon’s Berlin 
decrees, did his best to supply 
luxury-starved Central Europe 
with tea, coffee, and sugar. In 
that branch of commerce he 
made money, and at the same 
time contrived to serve the 
French as a kind of Quisling 
administrator of the newly 
acquired Duchy of Berg. A 
smuggler by night and a loyal 
servant of the Emperor by day, 
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Peter must have found life the 
reverse of dull. 

He had, of course, an eye to 
the main chance. As the French 
rolled back in defeat in 1813, 
Town Councillor Krupp hastily 
made his dispositions. Joining, 
albeit rather late in the day, the 
equivalent of the Maquis, he 
contrived to be commissioned as 
a Major of Prussian Militia and, 
as such, greeted the latest 
conquerors of Essen. Public 
memories appear to have been 
shorter in those days! 

Whatever his patriotic short- 
comings, the gallant Major had 
shown no little acumen during 
the French occupation. To his 
smuggling and administrative 
activities he had added that of 
steel-making. Reading of the 
successful researches of Ben- 
jamin Huntsman, the Sheffield 
clock-maker, in the sphere of 
east steel, Krupp established a 
small foundry in 1811 in partner- 
ship with two inventive retired 
officers, the von Kechels. His 
brother-in-law, fired also with 
the zeal for original ventures, 
discovered a coffee substitute 
for which the grateful Napoleon 
paid him 4000 francs. If this 
was anything like the ersatz 
brew I knew so well, may the 
earth lie heavy on him! 

At first the foundry did well 
and even the outbreak of peace 
in 1815 did not touch its pros- 
perity. The Prussian Mint, the 
Army, collieries, and the embryo 
railways all appear in the order- 
books. As the firm required 
fresh capital, a gentleman, laconi- 
cally described as “the Jew 
Moses,” kindly came forward 
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with the necessary funds. Fora 
year or two the partners worked 
amicably enough, but in the end 
a bitter quarrel, caused probably 
by Krupp’s large ideas, dissolved 
the firm. To the accompani- 
ment of accusation and counter- 
accusation and stentorian charges 
of liar and thief, in the highest 
traditions of German disputa- 
tion, the brothers von Kechel 
withdrew and left Peter to dree 
his own weird. This he did so 
thoroughly that within six months 
he was heavily in debt to his 
suppliers and to the Prussian 
Government. 

In his despair he turned to 
the ancient consolation of the 
bottle, and his capable manager, 
Gerevel, records how often he 
had to drag his chief from the 
local inns to sign some essential 
documents. Frantic efforts to 
obtain a State loan failed, 
and Krupp, in alcoholic gloom, 
offered to transfer his works 
en bloc to St Petersburg. But 
the Tsar’s advisers were not 
interested, and in 1824 the end 
came. Adjudged bankrupt, the 
unhappy Peter lived on for less 
than two years, and died on 
8th October 1826 at the age of 
thirty-nine. 

His life had been tortuous. 
He left no money, founded no 
new branch of science. But he 
left a son who was to raise a 
bankrupt provincial factory to 
the highest pinnacle of industrial 
supremacy. His pame_ was 
Alfred. 

From the start the boy had 
two priceless possessions. He 
knew that he knew nothing of 
industry and he also knew that 
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he could leara. The young brain 
absorbed knowledge like a 
sponge. Peering and questioning, 
he haunted the moribund works. 
At night, at an expense he could 
ill afford, he studied chemistry, 
metallurgy, engineering, and 
economics. He was, in excelsis, 
the Industrious Apprentice, 
and the story of the next fifty- 
four years is the measure of his 
success. Tirelessly he sought 
new markets; indomitably he 
interviewed sceptical officials 
and possible clients. Hours 
meant nothing to him. ‘I had 
little time to eat,” he wrote. 
‘* There was so much to do and 
bankruptcy was only kept out- 
side my factory by sheer hard 
work.” Production methods 


received his earnest attention. 
A steam-hammer there, a new 


and improved forge here—the 
small concern grew as his firm 
hand tightened its grip over 
every branch of its activity. 
Fifteen hours a day were nothing 
to the young Alfred. Sundays 
and holidays passed unseen as 
he bent over the endless piles of 
documents and plans in his little 
office. Up and up went pro- 
duction. But let the figures 
speak for themselves. 

In the three years 1833 to 
1835 the number of his em- 
ployees rose from 11 to 67, and 
the production of steel from 
9000 tons to 57,000—not at all 
bad for the youthful inheritor 
of a bankrupt concern. 

Admittedly he was helped by 
a great stroke of luck. In 
January 1834 the crazy patch- 
work of states which then made 
up Germany agreed after lengthy 
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negotiations to abolish customs 
and trade barriers. Quick to 
seize his chance, young Alfred 
visited Berlin, Stuttgart, Munich, 
Frankfurt and Leipzig, and 
returned to Essen utterly ex- 
hausted, but with a portfolio 
full of orders snatched from less 
hustling competitors. Ably sup- 
ported by a superb technical 
staff, the young steel - master 
fought for supremacy. “In 
those days,” he wrote as an old 
man, “I was my own com- 
mercial traveller, accountant, 
clerk, smith, charcoal “burner, 
coke-maker, smelter, chemist, 
night-watchman, and messenger. 
But I loved every moment of 
those years of toil.”” Did ever 
success speak with more 
authentic accents! 

The way was not easy. There 
are ugly stories of patents stolen, 
of brains picked, of secret bribes. 
But what magnate has ever 
escaped calumny? Disgruntled 
inventors muttered of Krupp’s 
sharp agreements, and rueful 
financiers had to admit that 
they had encountered brains 
keener than their own. It was 
all to little purpose, for Krupp 
had a wonderful and priceless 
advantage. He commanded the 
undiluted loyalty of his growing 
staff, which recognised a master 
who, though hard, was just to 
the men who sweated his gold 
before the furnaces of Essen. 

True, for many years every 
man on the pay-roll had to 
swear & most comprehensive 
oath (beside which our Official 
Secrets Act is anzwmic) that he 
would not divulge the tricks of 
the trade, but very soon it was 
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apparent that Krupp need fear 
no disloyalty on the part of his 
staff. To this day (and I write 
in 1952) the inhabitants of 
Essen, which means Krupp A.G., 
proclaim their allegiance to a 
master who provided work, 
housing, and recreation in due 
proportion. Ludicrous as the 
comparison may seem, Krupp 
and the Royal Navy have this 
much in common. The allegi- 
ance to both is impregnable on 
the part of those who belong. 

That Alfred was keen is not 
in dispute. In the summer of 
1838 a nondescript young 
German obtained employment 
in a number of English steel- 
works, and an acute brain and 
a retentive memory had little 
difficulty in picking up some 
valuable hints on the craft. 
Herr A. Crup (for thus his pass- 
port vouched him) had no reason 
to regret his expenditure of 
time, energy, and money in the 
Black Country of early Victorian 
days. 

A neat corner in Swedish ore, 
which left the bemused Swedes 
wondering, was quickly followed 
by a handsome contract from 
Russia. Financial crises came, 
were surmounted; amalgama- 
tions were consummated; the 
great boom in continental rail- 
ways brought a golden harvest 
to the competent, polite, punc- 
tilions steel- master of Essen. 
Up and up went the production 
figures, greater and greater 
grew the labour force. The 
black pall belching from Krupp 
chimneys covered the fair valley 
of the Ruhr. 

1848. The tide of revolution 
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rolled over Europe. Ancient 
thrones tottered, bewildered 
monarchs sought the kindly 
sanctuary of England. The 
crack of police volleys rang over 
riotous mobs and Queen Victoria 
lamented “ those sad distressful 
times.’”’ The great twin brethren 
of Marx and Engels sharpened 
their pens and the sullen mutter 
of oppressed labour alarmed 
rulers in a dozen lands. But in 
Essen all was peace. For was 
not ‘* Papa Alfred ’’ in control ? 
His contented and docile workers 
turned to the congenial task 
of “hard work and damn all 
competitors’ as the sovereign 
remedy for industrial depression. 

Far away in California two 
hirsute gentlemen discovered 
gold. A few months later accom- 
modating gentlemen from the 
Ruhr appeared. Iron work ? 
Bridges? Machinery? Rail- 
ways '—A pleasure. And the 
forges at Essen roared louder 
than ever. 

But Krupp had not yet 
attained his full flower. Rail- 
ways for ramshackle South 
American republics, steel for 
ambitious shipbuilders, plant 
for expanding mine-owners— 
yes, it was all grist to the mill, 
but greater things were in store. 
For a certain Lieutenant von 
Donat had an idea about gun- 
barrel steel and Herr Alfred 
Krupp was interested. So was 
Count Otto von Bismarck, a 
diplomat imported into politics, 
who had a curious idea that 
Prussia might become the leader 
of Germany—and other lands 
if the “‘ Good God permitted.” 

In 1851 a significant event 
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occurred. To the rapturous 
applause of Queen Victoria, 
Albert the Good had consum- 
mated his masterpiece. Under 
the incredible arches of the 
Crystal Palace the Great Exhibi- 
tion displayed its glories. And 
among these were a six-pounder 
gun of cast steel and an ingot of 
the same material weighing 
2} tons, all tastefully draped 
with the black-and-white flag of 
Prussia. These phenomena re- 
ceived the approbation of the 
British Master-general of the 
Ordnance, who, in soldier-like 
fashion, announced that they 
were “‘ damned good products.” 
His approval was echoed by 
Her Majesty in more ladylike 
terms. Herr Krupp was suitably 
overwhelmed. 

But not for long. Count von 
Bismarck was a statesman of 
long vision and he had already 
one or two little matters to 
attend to. Meanwhile, Generals 
von Roon and von Moltke would 
no doubt see that Herr Krupp 
had the encouragement that he 
deserved. 

He got it. Defied with easy 
insolence by Bismarck, the 
pacific Prussian Parliament 
voted supplies for an expanding 
army. Highly paid technicians 
peered through microscopes in 
Essen. Learned professors of 
mathematics submitted the fruit 
of their research to the receptive 
Alfred, who, secure in his state 
subsidies, could afford to pay 
for talent. The works throbbed 
as the armament trade gathered 
momentum. Majesty smiled on 
Alfred as his Sovereign be- 
stowed the Red Eagle on an 
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industrious subject. The chariot 
of German imperialism was under 
way and Krupp had at least a 
front seat. 

He had, moreover, his text. 
On the 29th September 1862 
the good Bismarck announced 
his credo to the cowering Parlia- 
ment. ‘“ The solution of the 
great problems of these days is 
not to be found in speeches and 
resolutions but in blood and 
iron.” The green light to 
Prussia’s aggression had been 
given. 

1864. Denmark was crushed. 
Two years later proud Austria 
writhed beneath the Prussian 
harrow in defeat. By 1871 the 
task was over. France, the 
great nation, was smashed in a 
six weeks’ war, her Emperor 
humbled, and her power in 
ruins. And in all these high 
adventures the boom of Krupp’s 
guns sounded a deep bourdon. 
‘* To you, my friend,” wrote the 
grateful Chancellor, “and to your 
forges of Essen, the new German 
Empire owes everything.” 

The tribute was not unde- 
served ; for Alfred Krupp, by 
his superb technical efficiency, 
had forged the weapon that 
gave his country the victory in 
three wars. Nor did he go 
unrewarded. In addition to 
vast wealth, there came to him 
from Emperor William’s hand a 
unique distinction—the Oak 
Leaves to the Red Eagle, an 
honour usually reserved for vic- 
torious generals. And when 
the armament king was created 
a “Really and Truly Secret 
Privy Councillor,” his cup was 
full. Well might he write to 
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the Pastor of Essen ‘“ Nunc 
Dimittis,”’ for there was nothing 
else left to him. Alfred had 
made good in a spectacular 
manner. 

He did not, however, recline 
on his laurels. With gratifying 
impartiality he allowed other 
and less fortunate nations to 
share in his bounty. To be- 
nighted lands his missionaries 
travelled, armed with lavish 
expense accounts and detailed 
specifications of the products of 
Essen. What easier than to 
slip a few thousand marks to an 
underpaid official. What simpler 
than to suggest delicately to an 
apprehensive Minister of War 
that his colleague across the 
frontier had already placed sub- 
stantial orders. As the nine- 
teenth century closed, the gospel 
according to Krupp made ever 
new converts. ‘ Si vis pacem, 
para bellum,” and in graceful 
token of appreciation a Krupp 
subsidy produced an efficient 
small-arm, the ‘ Parabellum.’ 
As European hatreds boiled, 
Herr Alfred reaped a golden 
harvest. His splendid jewellery 
included orders fiom every 
crowned head from Portugal to 
China. Persona grata every- 
where, Herr Krupp should have 
been a happy man. But he was 
not. 

To an unhappy marriage were 
added bitter squabbles with his 
needy relatives. Wearied with 
it all, crushed in the end by the 
burden of his empire, Alfred 
Krupp went to his account on 
the 14th July 1887, dying in the 
arms of his faithful valet Ludger, 
at the age of seventy-five. And 
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Fritz, his son, reigned in his 
stead. 

Born in 1854, he was a delicate 
youth whose health necessitated 
long sojourns in the pleasant 
terraces of Torquay. As heir to 
the purple, he was appointed to 
the board of Krupp at the age 
of twenty-one, and a few years 
later married Margaret, daughter 
of the high, well-born Baron von 
Ende, Lord Lieutenant of Dussel- 
dorf. The young couple took 
up their abode in the Villa 
Hugel, later to be the seat of 
their magnificence. Of this 
union was born Bertha, whose 
name is immortalised in the gun 
which so intrigued the jaded 
Parisians of 1918. 

Despite poor health, Fritz did 
well, and so did his firm. The 
volatile Wilhelm II. was in the 
saddle, and right hardily he 
rode the docile steed of his 
empire. Guns, armour - plate, 
shells, bombs—the gaping maw 
of Essen vomited them out as 
the Kaiser rode for his fall. It 
came in 1918 when a battered 
monarch fled to the rural shades 
of neutral Holland. Germany 
had lost the war. 

But Krupp had not done too 
badly. Controlling seventy- 
nine plants and half a million 
workers, their profits had 
totalled up to a cool £450 million 
pounds, and a@ large part was 
carefully salted away in less 
turbulent lands. In _ neutral 
countries an odd shipyard here, 
a chemical factory there, had 
preserved the grand old tradi- 
tions against the impertinent 
inquiries of Disarmament Com- 
mission officers, and though the 
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main plant at Essen was con- 
verted to the peaceful produc- 
tion of sewing-machines, razor- 
blades, and mining machinery, 
the spirit of the past still haunted 
the valleys of the Ruhr. Big 
Bertha, that fabulous cannon, 
was carefully bricked up in a 
factory chimney and defied all 
Allied searches. In the drawing- 
offices, gifted gentlemen planned 
for the future as the Weimar 
Republic stumbled to ruin. No 
wonder that pleasant diplomat 
Herr Krupp von Bohlen, who 
had married (at the All-Highest’s 
behest) the heiress of Krupp, 
was to write, “ The years of 
Germany’s weakness were not 
unfruitful for us. For we had 
time to think.” 

That Krupp thought is self- 
evident. For the 100,000- 
strong Reichswehr, ‘“‘ the greatest 
officer-training corps the world 
has ever seen,’ as its creator 
General von Seeckt described 
it, proved a useful testing-ground 
for the latest experiments of 
Krupp. Far away in Soviet 
Russia the rulers welcomed 
German technicians to the Red 
Army, and in the forefront were 
the emissaries of Essen. ‘‘ We 
need never quarrel,’ wrote 
Joseph Stalin. ‘“* Germans and 
Slavs are brothers.” And it is 
@ solemn thought that, but for 
Krupp armament and training, 
Adolf Hitler would have lorded 
it in the Kremlin. 

On the other hand, it is only 
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fair to say that Hitler did not 
neglect his greatest opportunity. 
Aided by the money poured 
out by the Ruhr industrialists, 
the corporal of Munich climbed 
to supreme power. Nor did he 
forget his debt when, as Fihrer 
and Supreme Commander, he 
could repay it. Once again the 
stream of gold flowed to Essen 
as German rearmament throbbed 
in the tremendous years of the 
1930’s. The clank of Krupp 
guns resounded through the re- 
occupied Rhineland, through 
Vienna and Prague, and blasted 
their way through Poland. 
France fell, Jugoslavia and 
Greece—the forges of Essen sup- 
plied the motif. Forward to 
Moscow, to Suez, to the domina- 
tion of the world—what wonder 
that a grateful Fiihrer set Krupp 
above all law when he decreed 
that its properties and succession 
were for ever secure ! 

And then anticlimax. The 
ruin of Germany and the ruin 
of Krupp. Thus it seemed in 
1945. But like the phenix the 
dynasty has risen again. For 
men are led by gold and fear 
and the end is not yet. “I am 
all things to all men,”’ wrote old 
Alfred Krupp in the plenitude 
of his power. We, who have 
felt it, must take care that 
our weakness shall never be 
his strength, whatsoever hands 
direct it. For eternal vigilance 
is the price of freedom and we 
shall forget that at our peril. 





OLD ROB. 


BY R. 8S. JEFFREYS. 


HE was not by any means, as 
some might suppose, another 
sheep-dog, and yet he had some- 
thing of the sheep-dog about him 
—loyal and devoted attention 
to his charges, stern sometimes, 
fierce determination to exact 
absolute obedience, earnest de- 
sire that his guidance should 
not only be right but be felt to 
be right ; instinctively he sought 
the trustful confidence of his 
flock, and he got it. Yes, looking 
back over the years, my memory 
of him is very much as of some 
‘‘Owd Bob,” but, of course, he 
was much more than that. 

The members of his flock 
were by no means all of one 
colour. I do not recall that any 
of them was black or even near- 
black, but some were of a dis- 
tinctly dusky hue, and there was 
none with fieece as white as 
snow. He was the leader of 
the flock—a flock of boys—and 
had he lived some generations 
earlier he might well have been 
called, probably would have been 
called, ‘‘ the boys’ leader,” the 
** pedagogue.” 

Old Rob is still remembered 
and still talked of by the now 
rapidly dwindling members of 
his one-time flock ; he is known, 
moreover, to many who came to 
the school long after he had gone. 

I was born and bred in South 
Africa, and went to Bedford 
Grammar School (no longer called 
“Grammar ’”’) at the age of six- 
teen late in June 1904. For the 


few remaining weeks of that 
summer term I was in Classical 
Form IV.1 under OC. Gore 
Chambers. I had already matric- 
ulated (at the Cape), but my 
Latin reading did not extend 
beyond Cicero “Le Lege 
Manilia ” and a few dozen lines 
of Ovid. Of Greek my know- 
ledge was derived from a few 
evening lessons during the last 
three months before our long- 
expected expedition to England 
—wonderful summer evenings 
when my thoughts were on 
anything but Greek. I can 
remember my new Headmaster 
(J. E. King) discussing it with 
my house- master, ‘‘ Podgy ” 
Barnes, and recollect his saying, 
‘** At his age we can hardly place 
him lower than IV.1, but his 
knowledge of classical subjects is 
hardly of third-form standard.” 

Well, there it was; into 
Classical IV.1 I went, and there 
I heard all the talk of the next 
form. above us, Classical V.2, 
and of “ Old Rob,” its master. 
I heard, too, the master’s voice, 
when it roared and bellowed in 
his classroom next to the swing- 
doors that led from the School 
Hall to the Bell Room and the 
Head’s Study. And I was 
seared; for although I was 
sixteen I was a puny boy, and 
looked no more than twelve or 
thirteen. What would happen 
to me if I ever got into Rob’s 
form? Then I plucked up 
courage, for what likelihood was 
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there of my ever getting above 
IV.1. I was only too well 
aware how far ahead of me were 
even the youngest and the dullest 
in our form in matters of Latin 
and Greek. 

In those few remaining weeks 
we spent most of our time 
doing classics, but went three 
times a week to the Maths. 
** sets” and had regular weekly 
instruction in all the other sub- 
jects as well. 

I had been well grounded in 
Mathematics at the Cape and I 
had done some Chemistry, but 
French, like Greek, was a new 
subject to me, my second modern 
language hitherto having been 
the Dutch of Holland, which at 
that time was taught in all 
South African schools. Of Scrip- 
ture, History, and English I 
knew enough to hold my own. 

So when the exams came at 
the end of the term, I showed up 
badly in Greek and French ; but 
I took first place in Maths., and 
my marks in other subjects 
were sufficient to give me a 
final placing somewhere about 
the middle of the form. 

I returned to school after the 
holidays fully expecting to con- 
tinue in IV.1 and to remain 
there indefinitely—but it hap- 
pened otherwise. On _ that 
Friday afternoon, when we re- 
assembled in the School Hall 
(or maybe it was next morning), 
the Headmaster read out the 
list of those who were to move 
to higher forms. When he 
began to read the promotions to 
Classical V.2 I was not surprised 
to hear the first few names; I 
had expected to hear that six, 
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seven, or eight were going up; 
but he read on—nine, ten, 
eleven—would he never stop? 
No, here it was, “ Jeffreys,” 
and then some two or three 
names more. Surely he had 
made some mistake! Could I be 
going up to “ Old Rob” ? 

But it was true enough, and 
presently I was clearing out my 
desk in Chambers’s form-room 
and moving my belongings to 
V.2. There was commotion 
there—a crowd of us coming in 
and a crowd of others moving 
up to Dymock’s V.1. 

I was given a_ departing 
scholar’s desk—one standing at 
an angle across the room. I 
thought that I ought to push it 
round and looked to see where 
I should place it, but I saw that 
no attempt was being made to 
arrange the desks in rows and 
someone told me, “Shove it 
where you like; Rob doesn’t 
bother about things like that.” 
So I left my desk where I found 
it. We were now all settling 
down; for Old Rob was be- 
beginning to growl and peer 
menacingly from behind those 
large-lensed pince-nez. The 
form-room presented a sight not 
often seen in any school—desks 
at all angles, pointing in every 
direction; one or two of the 
more daring were even sitting 
with their backs to the master’s 
dais. Rob did not seem to 
mind, but I watched him appre- 
hensively. 

Presently be began to speak. 
A rumble, grumble, growl it 
was, unlike anything I had 
known before. ‘“ Barbarians, 
that’s what they are. A cheap 
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lot too, by the look of them. 
Not a redeeming feature amongst 
them. Dull, every man jack 
of them. Dull, dull as ditch- 
water... .” And on _ he 
rumbled, raising his voice a 
little, dropping it suddenly, and 
as suddenly raising it again. 
“What do I do with them, 
what could anyone do with 
them? Ruffians, scoundrels, 
beachcombers, the lot of them. 
That’s what I call them ’—he 
was shouting now. “A lot of 
beachcombers. And they say 
that teaching is a noble pro- 
fession. . . .” I shuddered and 


looked anxiously round. Some 
of the old hands were grinning 
delightedly, but those of our 
vintage whom I could see looked 
far from happy. 

“What is your name, your 
name, your name ? 


Tell me 
your name,” Rob suddenly 
demanded, pointing to one 
of my brother unfortunates. 
‘** Ritchie, sir,’? answered the 
boy as he rose apprehensively 
from his seat. ‘* Ritchie, eh ? 
Huh, I don’t know so much 
about it being so rich. Huh. 
And you, sir?” And so it 
went on. The voice purred, 
rasped, rose, and fell. Was he 
angry or playing with us? Was 
he trying to put us at our ease? 
I did not know, and I fancy 
that none of the other new- 
comers knew—much though we 
had heard of his ways before we 
came. It had been alarming 
enough to hear about it; now 
it was quite terrifying—at any 
rate it terrified me. And yet, 
did it? I was mesmerised, 
perhaps, rather than terrified. 
I kept my eyes on him and 
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waited for what he would say or 
do next. He was in his chair at 
one moment, up the next and, 
leaning forward, peering over 
his desk, looking one hardly 
knew where. 

And then the voice dropped. 
‘** Your books, your books, get 
out your books. Smith, tell 
these grubby uncombed bar- 
barians what books I mean.” 
And presently we all had our 
books before us and we were 
having our first lesson. 

We did not see very much of 
Rob that morning. Announce- 
ments in Hall had taken some 
time, and we had ensured that 
the moving from one form to the 
other was spun out as much as 
possible ; soon it was a quarter- 
past eleven and the bell rang for 
‘Break.’ Afterwards we went 
to our Maths. sets and remained 
there until one o’clock Prayers. 
We had survived the morning 
with our redoubted new form- 
master. 

It was not until the Monday 
that the breaking- in process 
really began. We had been with 
Rob but a little while when he 
settled his pince-nez firmly upon 
the bridge of his nose and began 
in a soft ingratiating voice, 
“Yes now, now let me see. 
These barbarians ; we can’t have 
all these uncivilised hairy crea- 
tures doing in our midst just 
as they will. We must civilise 
them, tame them, TEACH THEM. 
I see they can walk, I know 
they can talk, the question is 
‘CAN THEY LEARN?’ Yes, that’s 
the question. The answer is 
dubious, very dubious, but we 
must try.” Alli this in cadence, 
not exactly sweet cadence, the 
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voice rising and falling with 
startling unexpectedness. No 
written words can give a true 
reproduction of the way in 
which this soliloquy was uttered. 

Next there came the order for 
all the newcomers to the form 
to line up in front of the dais, 
and Rob thereupon addressed 
us. ‘“‘ Hoi Barbaroi, know ye 


for what you are, barbarians. 
You will walk with me and we 
civilising 


shall hold converse, 
converse. 

“You will be waiting outside 
the gate of my house each morn- 
ing at 8.40 A.M. precisely, and 
you will accompany me to school. 
We shall plumb the depths of 
Greek and Latin grammar and 
syntax ; we shall revel in their 
joys. 

** Meet me tomorrow morning 
at the appointed time. 

** And now, as this is a Latin 
period, we shall proceed to con- 
sider the first Ode of the Third 
Book of the Odes of Horace :— 

‘Odi profanum volgus_ et 
areca; ... 

“What does that mean— 
you!” pointing to and pre- 
sumably looking at one of my 
fellow barbarians, uncomfort- 
ably near to me; one never 
knew where in fact he was 
looking; to have had _ that 
knowledge would have been of 
incalculable value to any boy in 
V.2; he had some serious eye 
affliction, and he could read 
print only by plucking away his 
glasses and bringing the print 
almost against his nose. 

As to that line of Horace no 
one knew what it meant, al- 
though one more venturesome 
than the rest hazarded in his 
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turn, “I know the first word, 
sir; nominative plural of ‘odus,’ 
an ode”; whereupon the wrath 
of Old Rob burst forth in full 
fury. When it had subsided, 
we were told in mellifluous tones 
that odi was a verb and meant 
“T hate”; also that the line 
meant “I hate the common 
people who move without the 
temple walls, and hold them at 
a distance. Just as I hate the 
whole lot of you profane bar- 
barians,” he added with wicked 
malice. 

And so the day went -by, 
broken by escape to Maths. sets 
after the ‘‘ Break.” Then that 
day was at last over—but what 
about this walking business on 
the morrow ! 

Next morning after breakfast 
I hurried away from Merton 
House (at the top of Kimbolton 
Road) and made for Rob’s house 
in one of the roads near the 
river in the direction of the 
Newnham Swimming Baths (but 
not so far). There I found some 
of my brother barbarians already 
waiting, and we were quickly 
joined by all the others. No 
one was late; that sort of thing 
just did not happen when one 
was dealing with Rob. 

Sharp at 8.40 a.m. out came 
the man, dressed as he always 
was in baggy pin-stripe trousers 
(without a vestige of a crease), 
black jacket, and a curious low 
hard felt hat of the billycock 
type. He passed through the 
gate without looking at us, 
turned to his right, and pro- 
ceeded at a brisk pace in the 
direction of the school. In 
earlier days, we were told, he 
had ridden a tricyele, and had 
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kept the barbarians at a sharp 
trot all the way. 

We knew what to do—keep 
close to him and be ready 
to answer (if we could) any 
question he might fire at us. 
Presently he started, “If it 
thunders, it also lightens. Smith, 
how does that go in Greek?” 
But Smith did not know. A 
bright young boy thought that 
he knew and ventured to offer 
his version. What an explosion! 
What anger ! 

“Did I address you, sir? 
How dare you speak to me 
unless I call upon you? Didn’t 
I say ‘Smith’? Are you 
‘Smith’? ... All this ad- 
dressed to the bright young boy, 
now not looking so bright, and 
trotting dejectedly behind his 
form-master. Yes, trotting; 
for that was what we were 
required to do—follow, at a 
sort of jog-trot and on no 
account at a brisk walk. Rob, 
while walking, never turned his 
head, but he always knew what 
was going on behind his back. 
His vision ahead may not have 
been of the best but he could see 
well enough through the back of 
his head—or did those pince-nez 
provide some secret reflection ? 

So moved the procession, Old 
Rob stalking supreme at the 
head and the horde of bar- 
barians jog-shuffling in his trail. 
* Questions to the right of us, 
questions to the left of us, Rob 
probed and thrusted.” It was 
indeed a testing time and a 
trying one, but bits of the 
revision work which we did at 
the semi-double stuck in the 
minds of some of us—certainly 
some of it has stuck and stayed 
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with me. I still remember and 
can repeat the oft - conned 
examples of the Greek and 
Latin ‘“ conditionals,” and the 
Greek rendering of ‘‘ The visits 
of many doctors proved my 
undoing.” “O boy, may you 
be more fortunate than your 
father but not more happy,” 
and other “‘tags”’ all illustrative 
of some constructional or gram- 
matical rule. 

Sometimes, if we satisfied our 
taskmaster, or if he were in an 
exceptionally benignant mood, 
he would dismiss us or some of 
us when we had covered little 
more than half the distance ; 
at other times we were kept 
with him right up to the School 
East Door, when perhaps he 
would turn round and observe, 
‘““And we shall meet at the 
‘Break’”’?; and sure enough 
we did meet. 

He was a stimulating and 
untiring teacher, and brought 
out, I believe, the best in many 
of us (if, indeed, many of us had 
a ‘ best’). He kept us alive; 
he was constantly arousing our 
interest, and he continually had 
us guessing. He knew some- 
thing about each of us and 
generally found an appropriate 
name to express that something. 
Finding that I came from 
South Africa he dubbed me 
“ Dingaan,” with variations on 
occasion such as “‘ The Ostrich- 
feathered Chieftain,’ ‘ Impi 
Chief,’ ‘‘ Kraal - dweller,” and 
the like. 

Deep as seemed to be his 
appreciation and love of all the 
classical writers (sad traits, we 
thought, in one so old), his 
supreme joy appeared to lie in 
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Horace. We spent two terms, 
I think, on the “ Third Book,” 
and the relish and gusto with 
which he read or repeated 
the well-known lines never 
diminished. He required us to 
learn two stanzas (eight lines) 
by heart each night, and seldom 
forgot to have us in line for 
their recital next morning. How 
well I, and no doubt others, 
remember that ‘‘Rep Parade’’! 

He would call us forward and 
we would group ourselves in 
traditional half-moon before his 
dais-raised desk. At some period 
in the unrecorded past a V.2 
genius had devised the now 
well-known ‘‘loose-leaf system.” 
A eopy of the current Book of 
Horace was disintegrated and 
the separated pages were care- 
fully preserved. 


Standing, some of us close up 
against Rob’s desk, it was the 


duty of one, if opportunity 
occurred, to pin up the required 
page, which we all, some from 
most uncomfortable angles, 
would strain to read. He, know- 
ing well enough our dishonest 
device, went serenely on, divining 
with unfailing discernment which 
of us had learnt our lines the 
night before and which had not. 
To show that he knew what 
our practice was when we stood 
round his desk, at times he 
would walk to the middle of the 
room, seat himself at a desk, 
and gather us about him in such 
a@ way that use of the loose-leaf 
was impossible; he would then 
call upon a boy and invite him 
(for a change) to “ recite’? the 
lines for the day; ‘“‘ so different 
from hearing them read,” he 
would observe, looking hard at 
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his marks-sheet and not showing 
by the least twitch of his face 
muscles that he was aware of 
our immediate exchange of 
startled looks. Occasionally, 
when our effrontery before his 
desk exceeded fair bounds, he 
would unexpectedly point at 
some luckless person, ask 
him very sweetly to hand up 
the work of reference, and having 
received the printed page of 
Horace, say mildly, “A most 
invaluable work. Everyone in 
the Upper School should have a 
copy. Everyone shall have a 
copy.” And beaming on us all 
he would add, “Our friend 
here,” indicating the luckless 
one, “‘ has kindly consented to 
copy out Ode XXIV. a hundred 
times.” 

That was Rob all over. He 
knew that we were all, or most 
of us, guilty; he knew, too, 
that in this world it is just 
Fate, Chance, or What You Will 
which decides who will become 
the scapegoat and be driven into 
the wilderness. Accordingly, we 
made no effort to intercede for 
the one on whom the blow had 
fallen, or confess that we others 
were a8 much or more to blame. 
Rob did not want that sort of 
heroics and would not have it. 
Woe betide the righteous man 
who offered to share the blame! 
He was teaching us a lesson of 
life and teaching it in his own 
way. There was, however, a 
tacit gentleman’s agreement that 
the toil of reproducing the lines 
given to one would be pooled 
among all, and that the joint 
product would be accepted. 

Another lesson that Rob 
taught us was to “ answer the 
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question.’ Ours not to reason 
why the question was put in 
that particular way ; nor might 
we conclude that what he really 
wanted to know was something 
else and give him what we 
thought he wanted. How often 
have I, when listening in Court 
to a tiresome witness, who would 
answer the question which 
counsel had not asked, wished 
for that witness to have had a 
term as a barbarian. 

It was a few days after the 
school had reassembled following 
the Christmas holidays, and for 
an unprecedented moment all 
was silent in V.2. I was as 
busy as most of the rest and 
re-tying a recalcitrant boot-lace. 
Suddenly, right beside my ear, 
there was a deafening bang 
which shattered in a moment the 
Olympian calm. ‘ Mac,” a near 
neighbour, had taken the oppor- 
tunity, while my head was down, 
to give the flap of my desk a 
sharp downward movement. 

“* And whose desk was that?” 
inquired Rob, without lifting his 
head from some papers. ‘‘ Mine,”’ 
said I, jumping up quickly. 
“Would you mind standing up 
until the end of the term? 
Thank you.” And on went 
everything not quite as it had 
been before. 

‘“Mac”’ sympathised with me, 
but he made no attempt to dis- 
close that he had made the bang. 
We both knew too well what 
would have happened if he had 
spoken. After the certain and 
very violent storm, Rob would 
have confirmed, possibly in- 
creased, my sentence. ‘‘ A man 
must always be prepared to 
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protect and defend his own. 
He who fails in so doing must 
suffer.’ As for ‘ Mae,” he 
would have been dealt with as 
an audacious intervener. “I 
have possibly a limited com- 
mand of language, but I have 
found it hitherto sufficient for 
my purposes. If I wish to 
inquire who created a sound, I 
am capable of doing so... .” 
How right he was! 

For the rest of that term I 
was continuously on my feet 
during the periods when we 
worked with Rob, except that 
very occasionally he would say, 
when I happened to be up near 
the dais, “ There is a raised 
platform here. Dingaan may 
sit upon it”; and I would 
respond to the offer in the spirit 
in which it was meant. 

I enjoyed my year with Rob, 
and I certainly learnt Greek. 
I also learnt a way of life. 
Often, having acted, I have 
realised that unconsciously I 
have followed the Rob ap- 
proach, seemingly tortuous, but 
straighter than it seemed and 
reaching its end. 

And what he so often told us 
about Horace I have found to 
be true: ‘‘ When life is drear 
and all the world seems grey, 
then you will turn to Horace. 
And when your hearts are gay 
and all around seems bright, 
then will you turn to Horace.” 

As we learnt to know Rob, 
we no longer feared him; we 
respected him, even as he re- 
spected us. 

Some of us, looking back, will 
not, I think, be ashamed to say, 
“Old Rob? I loved him.” 





COMMENT. 


THE proof of a Conference is 
in its sequel. No one as yet can 
say if the Commonwealth Eco- 
nomic Conference at the end of 
last year was a genuine success 
or merely one of those too 
frequent gatherings at which 
great goodwill is shown and 
from which little flows in the 
way of practical results. Most 
of the Prime Ministers brought 
to London problems of their 
own, related more or less to the 
central problem of somehow 
strengthening the pound, so that 
it can face the dollar on some- 
thing like level terms. Canada, 
as the only part of the Common- 
wealth outside the sterling area, 
was chiefly interested in con- 


vertibility. She is conscious of 
having too many of her eggs in 


the ‘American basket. So long 
as the United States prospers, 
Canada prospers too; but she 
believes that at the first hint of 
a recession, the tariff barriers 
would go up and Canada’s export 
trade would dwindle. As a 
measure of insurance she would 
like to revive her languishing 
trade with Britain, but does not 
see how this can be done with- 
out convertibility, which we 
tried once, disastrously, and 
cannot possibly try again at 
present. 

Australia and New Zealand 
are thinking more in terms of 
long-term contracts with Britain 
and are suspicious of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
as blocking the policy of Imperial 


Preference. South Africa is in- 
terested in the price of gold, but 
as this appears to depend upon 
the policy of the United States, 
and as the Americans are firmly 
against any increase, nothing 
could be done about it. 

The communiqué which ap- 
peared at the end of the Con- 
ference was at first sight a 
disappointing document. If that 
is all, it is not nearly enough. 
It might almost be said that we 
asked for a policy and were 
given a string of platitudes. 
Convertibility ? Of course, 
“when conditions permit.” 
Import restrictions? Of course, 
we shall try to get rid of them 
in time. Capital for develop- 
ment? Britain will see what 
can be done. G.A.T.T.? Well, 
it must go on, but we must 
endeavour to meet particular 
difficulties. 

Perhaps we expected too much 
too soon. There is value in 
truisms, if people are persuaded 
to approach them with fresh 
minds, and with amiable inten- 
tions, if presently they lead to 
the right action. Here and 
there in the communiqué is an 
almost sharp reminder that first 
things must come first, for 
example that every country in 
the Commonwealth should con- 
centrate on projects which will 
improve the balance of pay- 
ments, even if such a policy 
involves the discouragement of 
secondary industries. There 
were good resolutions about 
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pursuing sound internal policies 
and about eschewing inflation 
and extravagance. If these 
suffer the fate of so many good 
resolutions made at the end of 
the year, they will mean very 
little. If, on the other hand, 
the Prime Ministers, here and 
overseas, live up to them, they 
will mean a great deal. 
Possibly, however, any in- 
definiteness in the conclusions 
should be attributed to cir- 
cumstances other than under- 
lying differences of opinion and 
interest. Every fully _ self- 
governing country of the 


Commonwealth had its spokes- 
man, but no one, naturally, was 
there to speak for the United 
States. Yet in these days— 
loth a8 we may be to admit 
it—on economic questions the 
Commonwealth often proposes 


and the United States as often 
disposes. The Commonwealth 
may formulate principles and 
suggest policies, but nothing 
important can be done without 
the consent and co-operation of 
the United States. This fact 
overshadowed the deliberations 
in December and suggested that 
the Conference was but a pre- 
lude to further meetings when 
the new President of the United 
States has been installed. The 
Prime Ministers were certainly 
not wasting their time if they 
were making up their minds 
what they were going to say, 
individually or collectively, to 
our American friends. 

Mr Churchill may have been 
thinking of this necessity when 
he planned a January visit to the 
United States on his way to 
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Jamaica. At any rate he was 
not merely proposing to give 
himself the satisfaction of seeing 
an old friend on the threshold of 
high office. If that had been all 
his intention, he would surely 
have denied himself the pleasure 
at a time which the ‘ Washington 
Post’ described as ‘‘ most incon- 
venient.” If, as is fairly certain, 
the Commonwealth Economic 
Conference is to be followed in 
the early spring by Anglo- 
American talks on a high level, 
the interest and sympathy of the 
new President should be en- 
listed ; and once Parliament has 
reassembled the Prime Minister 
cannot conveniently be spared 
from Westminster. 

Mr Churchill may also have 
been anxious, like a good many 
million Americans, to discover 
exactly what was in General 
Eisenhower’s mind about Korea. 
What conclusion did he reach as 
the result of his much-publicised 
visit? Did he in fact come to 
any very new conclusion? The 
General has been naturally and 
rightly reticent. If he has a 
secret, he has not disclosed it : 
if he has none, he has not 
admitted its absence. But he 
might conceivably tell Mr 
Churchill what he would not tell 
President Truman—or anyone 
outside the inner circle of his 
advisers. 

Korea, however, remains @ 
very sore spot. With the re- 
jection of the Indian peace plan 
in the Assembly of the United 
Nations, a stalemate has been 
reached. On the one hand, the 
truce talks appear to be petering 
out, and in the absence of any 
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solution to the dispute over the 
exchange of prisoners, nothing 
will arrest the process. On the 
other hand, neither the United 
Nations nor China wishes to take 
the responsibility and the risk of 
a new large-scale offensive. 
Fighting flares up here and 
there ; hills are won and lost and 
won again; and although no 
general action is fought, the 
trickle of casualties continues. 
It is not surprising that in the 
circumstances the Americans are 
growing more and more restive. 

It cannot be emphasised too 
strongly or repeated too often 
that this is the kind of reaction 
on which the Kremlin has been 
counting from the outset—in 
Korea and elsewhere. France 
may break under the burden of 
reverses in Viet Nam. Britain 
may tire of endlessly hunting 
bandits in the jungles of Malaya. 
The United States may lose 
patience with a Korean war 
which can neither be won nor be 
decently wound up. This is a 
time of test for democracy, and 
on the moral stamina it now 
shows the future of the world 
may very well depend. 


The Supreme Court of the 
Union of South Africa having 
decided against the validity of 
Dr Malan’s High Court of Parlia- 
ment, his plans for the future 
are fairly plain. He is not going 
to risk offending those of his 
supporters—and they are numer- 
ous — who have old-fashioned 
feelings on constitutional pro- 
priety, by packing the Senate 
and so forcing the coloured 
voters off the Common Register 
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before the General Election. 
Being fairly confident that even 
on the present Register the 
Nationalists would be returned 
to power, probably with an 
increased majority, he is content 
to await the verdict of the polls. 
There will be an election in the 
late spring or early summer, 
and then, if Dr Malan’s forecast 
is correct, he will consider that 
he has a sufficient mandate to 
deal drastically with the Senate, 
the entrenched clauses, and the 
coloured voters. 

What a great many people in 
this country do not even now 
realise is that all this is only a 
preliminary to the action on 
which Dr Malan and his sup- 
porters have set their hearts— 
the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Republic of South 
Africa. The point needs to be 
emphasised. The real issue is 
neither Apartheid nor the en- 
trenched clauses: it is whether 
South Africa is or is not to be 
part of the Queen’s Dominions. 

The story really begins with 
the Rebellion of 1914. The 
organised body behind that un- 
happy rising was the Bruder- 
bond. This was a semi-secret 
Society which had the avowed 
intention of tearing up the 
Treaty of Vereeniging and re- 
storing the old Boer Republics; 
or rather of enlarging them by 
the addition of the Cape Pro- 
vince and Natal. Dr Malan’s 
association with the Bruder- 
bond, and even the Society’s 
implication in the Rebellion, 
were obscure: much was sus- 
pected, but nothing was proved. 
The Bruderbond, having de- 
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clared itself rather too blatantly 
for the enemy’s cause, was 
proscribed and went under- 
ground, where it stayed while 
the war lasted. Then it came 
out and made up for the time it 
had lost. It had not a very 
large membership, but it con- 
centrated upon winning over 
the men in key positions. It 
established a firm grip on the 
Civil Service, filling it with 
Afrikaans-speaking recruits and 
excluding, so far as it could, 
men of British origin. It 
captured the Afrikaans-speaking 
schools, marned them with 
teachers of its own way of 
thinkirg, and encouraged in 
them racial hatred. It is be- 
lieved that most of the present 
Ministers (but not Mr Havenga) 
belong to the Bruderbond; and 
the first and last articles of 
its faith are an independent 
Republic of South Africa. 
How will Dr Malan set about 
this when he has got, as he 
expects to get, and probably 
will get, a renewed majority ? 
He has undertaken to submit 
the question, when the time 
comes, to a referendum of the 
people. Now South Africa has 
@ curious electoral system, in 
which the country is given a 
pronounced advantage over the 
towns. At the last election the 
United Party, although it lost 
the verdict, actually polled more 
votes than its opponents. It 
might therefore be supposed that 
a referendum, in which every 
vote has an equal value, might 
conceivably give a majority 
against the Nationalistr. The 
supposition, however, ignores 
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the composite character of the 
United Party. Perhaps a third 
of its supporters are men of 
Dutch origin; and while these 
will vote with their Party at an 
election, many of them, faced 
with the straight issue of a 
Republic versus the Common- 
wealth, will support a Republic. 
That, at least, is the expectation 
of some of those best qualified 
to know. 

We have therefore to face 
the possibility — perhaps the 
probability — of the following 
events: a general election which 
the Nationalists will win; a 
packing of the Senate to get rid 
of the entrenched clauses; and 
either a straight Parliamentary 
vote or a referendum, the result 
of which may very well establish 
a Republic. 

What next? Two grave issues 
will at once arise. The first is 
that of Natal, where the line 
will be taken that the Union 
was a contract between the four 
Colonies, that independence dis- 
solves this contract, and that 
therefore any Province, if it so 
wishes, may secede. The second 
issue is that of the three Pro- 
tectorates, one of which is com- 
pletely, and another of which 
is almost, surrounded by Union 
territory. That we should sur- 
render them without a word, 
or with only a few words, of 
protest to the untender mercies 
of a South African Republic 
should be inconceivable, what- 
ever Government is in office in 
this country; but that they 
should continue to be controlled 
and administered by a British 
High Commissioner after a 
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South African Republic had 
come into being would be quite 
anomalous. 

Both these questions are 
charged with dangerous possi- 
bilities, and at present only a 
very rash man would presume 
to suggest the likelier answers. 
The prospect is grim; and as 
they face it men may well recall 
the bitter words of General 
Smuts, when he was very near 
death, that he saw the work 
of all his life withering at the 
roots. 


In early December Sir Gerald 
Templer, paying a flying visit 
home, came and saw and con- 
quered. He looks what he is— 
a Regular soldier ; but he showed 
an interest in. and a knowledge 
of complicated economic, poli- 
tical, and social problems which 
few Regular soldiers could match, 
In all his utterances he was 
anxious to emphasise that the 
shooting war in Malaya, serious 
as it is, forms only a part of his 
responsibilities, and not even, 
perhaps, the more important 
part. In time and by the 
patient but energetic applica- 
tion of present policies he is 
confident of beating the Com- 
munists; but for the present, 
and still more for the future, 
what is going on behind the 
lines matters just as much as 
what is happening in the jungle. 
A multi-racial society has to 
grow into a nation. Infant 
legislatures must learn politi- 
cal wisdom and parliamentary 
technique. Thousands of new 
houses, hospitals, and schools 
are required. Already remark- 
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able progress has been made in 
all these directions, and Sir 
Gerald would be justified in any 
mild complaint he was inclined 
to make that the progress had 
received insufficient attention in 
the Press. No one can do much 
about it. A dead bandit is 
news. An ambushed patrol is 
news. But a new hospital or a 
sensational rise in the figures of 
literacy is not news. 

Sir Gerald was able to allay 
the anxiety that was felt about 
the number of people now in 
detention camps. When these 
camps are mentioned memory 
almost instinctively goes back 
to Belsen and its horrid com- 
panions. But a few days before 


Sir Gerald came to this country 
he visited one of the largest of 
the Malayan camps. 


The ocea- 
sion—odd as this may sound— 
was an Old Boys’ Reunion, 
some three hundred ex-detainees 
having come from all parts of 
Malaya to join in the celebra- 
tion. It is quite inconceivable 
that any victim of the Nazis 
ever returned to Belsen or 
Dachau for any such purpose, 
or indeed returned at all, except 
under compulsion. 

Sir Gerald would undoubtedly 
qualify his quiet optimism with 
one large question mark. The 
situation in Malaya would im- 
mediately and inevitably become 
much more serious if the cam- 
paign in Viet Nam were to 
collapse. If that country were 
to be overrun by the Com- 
munists, Siam and _ possibly 
Burma would soon face a similar 
fate, Malaya would be ringed 
with enemies, and quite consider- 
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able forces would be released 
from Indo-China for service 
elsewhere. The possibility can- 
not be excluded. France is 
sore beset at present, since 
besides the drain of the Far 
East, where most of her regular 
troops are now engaged, trouble 
has begun in North Africa. 
With rioting and unrest in 
Morocco, Algeria and Tunis, the 
resources of France are strained 
well-nigh to breaking - point ; 
and after two great wars and 
an Occupation she is not the 
country she was. 


Hard on Sir Gerald’s heels 
came Sir Evelyn Baring, an- 
other Proconsul with nearly as 
pretty a kettle of fish in his 
hands. He brought with him 
some reassurance that Mau Mau, 
having reached its peak of 


obscene outrage, looks like enter- 


ing upon a slow decline. The 
troubles are by no means over 
and the aftermath of racial 
bitterness can _ scarcely be 
avoided ; but some of the worst 
mischief - makers have been 
rounded up, while loyal and 
sincere Africans have begun to 
rally to the support of the 
Government, to enlist in the 
local Home Guard, and to help 
in other ways. 

It was unfortunate that Sir 
Evelyn’s visit .coincided with 
a heated debate on Kenya in 
the House of Commons, and that 
this should have ended with a 
division. Although this is known 
not to have been favoured by a 
very strong section of the Labour 
Party, and although the Govern- 
ment won by a comfortable 
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majority, the effect in Kenya 
was bound to be unfortunate, 
giving a quite erroneous im- 
pression that Her Majesty’s 
Opposition was not entirely out 
of sympathy with Mau Mau. 
The truth is that the Opposition 
is really after the scalp of the 
Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. It criticised him for 
the long delay in forming the 
Commission for which Sir Philip 
Mitchell asked more than a year 
ago, for the practice of collective 
punishment, and most of all for 
one slightly ill-advised state- 
ment. Mr Lyttelton had said 
that Mau Mau was not a direct 
result of economic pressure, but 
was a nationalistic revolutionary 
movement. This was wrongly 
interpreted as meaning that the 
Government thought all was for 
the best in Kenya and that the 
unrest among the Kikuyu was 
simply the bitter fruit of a 
mischievous agitation, with no 
substance of grievance behind 
it. Actually Mr Lyttelton’s 
statement and the Opposition’s 
rejoinders were good examples 
of the danger of half-truths. 
Mau Mau is a_ nationalistic, 
revolutionary movement, which 
would probably have happened 
whatever reforms the Govern- 
ment had carried out. But all 
such movements, to be success- 
ful, need the dynamic of genuine 
grievances, such as land-hunger, 
bad working conditions, and a 
sense of inferior status. All 
these elements unfortunately are 
present in Kenya; but the 
most important of them, land- 
hunger, cannot in fairness be 
blamed upon the British settlers. 
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In the days before the Euro- 
peans came to the White High- 
lands the’ African population 
was kept down by slave raiding, 
tribal warfare, and disease. Now, 
when these have either ceased 
altogether or greatly diminished, 
the population has multiplied 
and can no longer support itself 
on lands which once were ample 
for its requirements. This is 
one of the problems which will 
receive the attention of the 
Commission and will certainly 
not be solved by simply murder- 
ing the white settlers. 

Since so much has been said 
to their disadvantage, Sir Evelyn 
was at pains to pay a tribute to 
the calmness, courage, and re- 
straint the white settlers have 
shown in this emergency. Many 
of them live in isolated farms, 
and have wives and children 
with them and servants they 
can no longer trust; but these 
settlers have cheerfully under- 
taken every service required of 
them, often leaving their homes 
practically unprotected while 
they police or patrol the affected 
areas. And, with only a very 
few exceptions, they have kept 
their heads. 

The gravity with which the 
whole situation is being treated 
is not unrelieved by an occa- 
sional lighter touch. The other 
day a Labour member was 
speaking to one of his con- 
stituents, who happened to be 
a racing man. “ And what do 
you think of Mau Mau?” he 
asked. His constituent, looking 
a little puzzled, replied: ‘ Mau 
Mau? I can’t say I know 
anything about him. But if he 
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is one of the Aga Khan’s, he 
should be all right.’ 


The news that Marshal Tito 
had been asked to visit this 
country was very unfavourably 
received in certain quarters here. 
The Marshal has broken with 
Moscow, without (avowedly) 
recanting any of his previous 
opinions. In fact, his general 
case is not that he has left 
Moscow, but that Moscow has 
left him. Belgrade, in his view, 
stands for orthodoxy and the 
Kremlin for heresy. He is still 
@ Communist, he protests, ad- 
hering faithfully to the arid 
creed of Marx and Engels, while 
rejecting the later glosses of 
Stalin. The attitude of the 
Western democratic countries 
has been that since Marshal 
Tito has crept through the Iron 
Curtain, they will give him a 
friendly though wary welcome ; 
and that what he chooses to do 
inside Jugo-Slavia is really a 
matter between him and his 
own people. It would be an 
exaggeration to say that, as the 
modern cliché has it, they could 
not care less; but they do not 
care very much. Up to a point 
that passes, but there is one 
exception. Marshal Tito, as a 
Marxian Communist, can hardly 
be expected to show much 
enthusiasm for the Christian 
Churches. By now the Marxian 
view of religion is sufficiently 
well known. It is the opium of 
the people, and in a Communist 
country Christians must accord- 
ingly expect to get the treat- 
ment meted out to those who 
traffic in noxious drugs. Yet 
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in practice Communist Govern- 
ments have not all shown the 
undeviating and unqualified 
hostility to organised religion 
which their doctrine implies. 
In Moscow the Orthodox Patri- 
arch, under severe restrictions 
and at the cost of complete 
subservience to the secular arm, 
is permitted to discharge his 
duties. The Church in Poland 
has achieved a Concordat of a 
kind with the State. In Hun- 
gary and Czecho-Slovakia the 
Church is just tolerated; at 
least it has not been treated as 
a serpent that should be stamped 
upon without delay—possibly be- 
cause the stamping process might 
be dangerous for the stamper. 
Opinion in the Western de- 
mocracies has followed these 
developments with interest, 


often with distress. People may 
disclaim any concern with Com- 


munist experiments in the 
economic field, but if they are 
Christians they should not and 
cannot be indifferent to religious 
persecution ; and Marshal Tito 
has continued to treat the 
Churches, and particularly the 
Roman Catholic Church in Jugo- 
Slavia, pretty roughly. It is 
true that Cardinal Stepinac was 
released from prison, but he is 
prevented from reassuming the 
duties of his high office and now 
lives as a simple parish priest 
in Krasic. Some ecclesiastics 
have been executed and many 
are still in prison. In these 
circumstances a lot of people 
feel that the Marshal should be 
an unwelcome guest until he 
mends his ways and calls off the 
persecution. 
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The position, however, is not 
so simple as the complainants 
suppose. The Marshal is pretty 
sure to reply to any repre- 
sentations that may be made 
to him by explaining that priests 
are punished, not because they 
are priests, but because they 
encourage resistance to the 
measures of the Government, 
and, even worse, that in the 
war many prominent Roman 
Catholics collaborated with the 
enemy. There is some truth in 
this last charge. Within living 
memory Croatia was a part 
of the old Austro - Hungarian 
Empire; the majority of its 
people are Roman Catholics ; 
and it never quite reconciled 
itself to the rule of the Orthodox 
Serbs or to the predominance 
of what every Croat regards as 
an inferior culture. So when 
the Government at Belgrade 
was overthrown in 1941 and the 
country was taken over by the 
Germans and Italians, many 
Croats were not at all sorry. 
Undoubtedly some of them did 
collaborate with the enemy, and 
since the war they have had to 
suffer for their misdeeds. But 
that is now an old story and 
obviously it is unwise, as well as 
unfair, to punish a whole com- 
munity for the sins of a few of 
its members. Indeed, the im- 
pression given is that all this is 
but a pretext and that Marshal 
Tito’s hostility to the Roman 
Catholic Church, like the hos- 
tility of so many other Com- 
munist Governments, is not so 
much for anything it has done 
as for what it is. The Com- 
munist particularly dislikes and 
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fears a church owing allegi- 
ance beyond the borders of his 
own country. He might bring 
himself to tolerate Christianity ; 
what he cannot tolerate is Rome. 

Nevertheless, the wiser course 
is not to keep Marshal Tito at 
arm’s length and make long- 
distance speeches at him, but to 
let him come and see for himself 
how deep is the disapproval of 
religious persecution. He is a 
hard-headed man, who is likely 
to turn a deaf ear to any argu- 
ment ad misericordiam. But if 
he discovers that by a religious, 
or rather an anti-religious, policy 
he is in danger of forfeiting 
support which he badly needs, 
he will think again. The more 
useful course, therefore, was not 
to discourage the visit but to 
ensure that, if he did come, 


he should be told, politely 
but plainly, that if he wants to 


win the sympathy of this 
country he had better abandon 
his feud with the Churches. 
That would appear to be the 
advice offered by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and its soundness 
can hardly be questioned. 


The India Sir Stanley Reed 
knew! has vanished like the 
snows of yester-year. In 
memory, perhaps, the glamour is 
greater than the reality justified ; 
but life was good for the Briton 
certainly and perhaps for the 
Indian too. Where else in the 
world could a young man have 
the equivalent in rupees of £400 
or £500 a year, play polo, and 
shoot? Today elderly people 
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in Bath or Cheltenham are re- 
calling nostalgically the large, 
cool bungalow with its fantastic 
staff, the gaiety of the club, the 
comparative ease of living. 
When, in India’s long history, 
had the people enjoyed such 
peace and orderly government ? 
In retrospect it may be a little 
idealised, the delights remem- 
bered and the rubs forgotten. 

Sir Stanley’s memories go 
back to the haleyon nineties. 
Rubs no doubt there were, but 
if the motor-car was as yet 
unknown, you did well enough 
with horses; if the electric fan 
was still to come, there was the 
punkah ; and if the refrigerator 
was a thing of the future, some- 
how there was always ice. 

Sir Stanley began his long 
connection with the ‘ Times of 
India’ during the Vice-Royalty 
of Lord Curzon, whose work for 
India, he believes, has never 
been properly appreciated, ob- 
scured as it was by the unhappy 
events of his short second term. 
He, Lloyd, and perhaps Hardinge 
were the outstanding Proconsuls 
of Sir Stanley’s India. They 
acted, initiated reforms, achieved 
results, whereas the trouble with 
the Government of India in its 
later years was that it was too 
content to be static, to ad- 
minister with integrity and 
reasonable efficiency what it 
found, and to add little to this 
for those who came after. So 
it was that it surrendered the 
initiative to others, to the Con- 
gress and to Gandhi, and while 
the rulers were struggling with a 
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mass of paper and tying them- 
selves up with all the strings of 
bureaucracy, the revolutionaries 
were out in the cities and villages 
winning the support of the 
people. 

The end came quite quickly. 
Probably it was bound to come 
anyhow, but in other circum- 
stances it might have come 
without partition or all the 
miseries of the displaced people. 
Sir Stanley, as editor of a great 
newspaper, watched the gather- 
ing twilight of the Raj from a 
detached position. He could go 
anywhere and knew everybody ; 
and, being neither civilian nor 
soldier, often received the con- 
fidences of both. He finds the 
beginning of change in the 
Morley-Minto reforms, the mild- 
est revolution that ever came 


out of the head of a philosophic 


Radical. In those days no one 
thought very much about final 
destinations, and ten years later, 
when Mr Lionel Curtis began 
his famous catechism of Indian 
civilians with the question, 
‘* What is the ultimate purpose 
of British rule in India?” no 
one had a ready answer. 

The Montague-Chelmsford Re- 
port, the Simon Commission 
(in Sir Stanley’s opinion a bad 
mistake), the Round Table Con- 
ference, the Act of 1935—step 
by step India marched on to an 
end which became inevitable. 
Mistakes were made. What the 
Government did was often right, 
and the way they did it was 
too often wrong. They never 
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sold their policy to India, per- 
haps because they had nothing 
much to offer except honest 
government. The Act of 1935 
was their last chance, and the 
last chance, too, of a united 
India. When the Act was 
arrested, half realised, nothing 
remained but partition and 
independence. 

Strongly as Sir Stanley criti- 
cises the political maladroitness 
of Whitehall and the short- 
sightedness of the ruling Princes, 
he realises the greatness of the 
work that was done and the 
absurdity of talking of alien 
tyranny, when a sub-continent 
was being governed by a thou- 
sand or so British civilians and 
garrisoned by fifty thousand 
British soldiers. Nowadays 
people have fallen into a lament- 
able habit of apologising for our 
rule in India as though it were 
an unpleasant and even shame- 
ful chapter in our history. As 
Sir Stanley shows, it was nothing 
of the kind. If failure there was, 
it was a failure to tell the world 
what was being achieved, so 
that a hundred people had 
heard of the Boulder Dam to 
one who had heard of the 
Sukker Barrage. 

The test is in the future 
rather than now, in the capacity 
of partitioned India to make 
life a little better and no less 
secure for her myriad peoples. 
Sir Stanley does not commit 
himself to prophecy; but his 
book ends on a note of hesita- 
tion and uncertainty. 
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